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MODERN STYLING 


. 
TEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 


Developed through extensive research to 
meet the seating and curricular needs of 
today’s Junior and Senior high-school stu- 
dents. Many new features embody sugges- 
tions of educators, architects, leading 
designers. New cradleform seat, for com- 
fortable, dynamic posture, rotates on silent 
nylon bearings —allowing ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and sloped 
working surface. Generous leg, knee and 
body room. Visible, handy book storage 
space. Complete height range for 7th 
through 12th grades — with just one unit. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 Folder 
fully describing the design, 
construction and adaptability 
of this brand-new and 
modern unit. Dept. 4. 


ctmewcan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Nationwide interest has foeused on the new Gordon C. 
Swift Junior High School Here wise and thrifty planners 
have achieved a building of distinetive design, high fune- 
tional eflicieney and superb facilities at a remarkably 
low cost. 


This building serves both as a school and a year “round 
community center. [tis designed in two sections, with 
Classrooms in one wing and the gymnasium, auditorium, 
shops and other multi-use rooms in the other. Each wing 
may be used independently and at minimum cost, since 
it ois Ubnecessary to supply heat or supervision to one 
wing while the other is in use. 

One of the most important economy features is’ the 
specially planned Johnson System of Automatic Tem- 
perature Control which regulates the unique heating and 
ventilating system. A foreed warm air heating system 
During the dav, Johnson 
Individual Room Vhermostats assure a constant supply of 
fresh. yn rleethy Lemipe red air to each room. Regardless of 
CX posure ind OCCUPAHEYS conditions. comfortable, even 
temperatures prevail. After school hours, the classroom 


serves the classroom wing 


Wile ts maint ined al low, CCOPOMYN, POn-Oce Upaney tem- 
peratures hy zone thermostats. 


Similar heating, ventilating and control arrangements 


apply to the 


MANUFACTURING 
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on an ECONOMY SIZE FUEL BUDGET 
with JOHNSON CONTROL 


Gordon C. Swift Junior High School, Watertown, Conn. Warren H. Ashley, 
architect, West Hartford, Conn.; Marchant & Minges, mechanical engineers, 
West Hartford, Conn.; A. V. Hardwick & Son, heating contractor, Waterbury, 


American Sheet Metal Co., ventilating contractor, Waterbury, Conn. 


gymnasium and auditorium, Again there are 





JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE 


PLANNING 





HOME MAKING 
ARTS 


Loc me R ROOMS 


GYMNASIUM 


AUDITORIUM 





CLASSROOMS 








OFFICES LIBRARY 


CAFETERIA 








perfect: temperatures when needed — rigid) ceonomy at 
other times. 

Other spaces in the second wing offices, corridors, 
locker rooms heated by direet radiation under the 
command of Johnson Dual Thermostats in each room, A 
special economy feature of Johnson Dual Control permits 
resetting each thermostat. from a central potnt, to main- 
tain low, non-occupaney temperatures after regular school 
hours. Yet. if one or more rooms continue to be oe Uipone dl, 
merely pushing a button on the thermostat restores that 
room to normal daytime temperatures. Heating only the 
occupled areas vr sults in large fuel saving 


Behind the scenes, Johnson Valves. Dampers Damper 


Operators and other control apparatus play an important 
partin maintaining room-by-room comfort throughout the 
building. All apparatus is combined into a single Planned. 
for-the-Purpose control system that insures maximum 


comfort and fuel savings 


If Vou are planning a new chool ool moe PreiZieiee an 


old one. be sure yvour arehiteet consults a Johnson ene 
neer to get the benefit of Jolinsom’s nearly TO veat 
experience in solving the temperature control problems 
ol schools. 

JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY. Milwaukee 2, Wi 


consin. Direct Branch Offices Principal Citi 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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give those bright young eyes 
a chance to stay bright with 








GUTH SCHOOL 








LIGHTING 


... sight-saving, low-brightness. No glare 


and gloom to haunt the classroom...no 


torturing eye-strain. Easier lessons, healthier, 


happier students and teachers. 


Fluorescent or incandescent—economical in 


purchase, installation and maintenance. 


Write for details on Guth school lighting today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. e 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


leader. ani Lighturg hfrace Igqo2z 
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we i New Acoustical- Structural 
- we oe £ a h® | om a ' | “D" Panel. Width 24” 


Depth 3” to 71/2” 


This is the Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Ceiling in Upton School, Worcester, Mass. 
Architect: Perley F. Gilbert, Lowell, Mass. 
Contractor: Wexler Construction Co., Brookline, Mass. 





Doesn’t this ceiling make sense ? 


Here, acoustical treatment is an snvtegral part of the 
structural ceiling. It’s built right in. No acoustical 


material has to be pasted on the ceiling surface. 


mentand a joist-system support for finished roofing! 

A Boston Globe story on Upton School states: 
“The largest single saving in design was effected 
by use of steel panels which form in one unit the 


roof and the ceiling. These units span the width 


You pay no bills for special trades or extra labor. 
Maintenance washing or painting won't affect the 
acoustical efficiency. And it is non-combustible con- 


of each classroom in easily handled sections which 
struction, 


are welded together on the job. Looked at in 
cross section, the panels are corrugated and filled 


with acoustical soundproofing material.” 


Fenestra* Acoustical-Structural Building Panels 
make so much sense that it’s surprising no one 


thought of the idea long ago. In fact, they are thean/ For full details on Fenestra Acoustical Building 


Panels, call your Fenestra Representative (listed in 


the yellow pages of your phone book) or write 
strong, long-span panels form a beautifully finished Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-8, 2256 
structural ceiling, non-combustible acoustical treat- FE. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


material that can give you really practical acousti- 


cal treatment in a classroom or gymnasium. These 


*Trademark 


Your need for a maintenance-free, noncombustible M ec TA i. 
built-in acoustical treatment encouraged us to de 

velop Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Building Panels B U ] L D i N G 
—@ great advancement in building products. PA N i= L . = 
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EDWARD M. ‘TUTTLE 


The school board movement 
in nine Southeastern States made a notable 
advance during the week of June 7-12 
Twenty-one delegates met at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and spent five days discussing 
common problems of organization 
service to local boards, and relationships to 
the National School Boards Association 
Keen interest was sustained throughout 
and the delegates left determined upon two 
things: (1) to go back to their individual 
states and seek to put into effective opera- 
tion the suggestions they had 
gained from one another; and (2) to hold 
a similar regional conference at least once 
or twice each year in order to benetit most 
from their combined experience 


issociation 


State 


some ol 


How the Conference Came About 


The Southeastern States constitute one of 
the five regional divisions of the N.S.B.A 
which developed during the First Nation 
wide Study Conference of School Board 
Leaders held at Evansville, Ind., in Novem- 


ber, 1953, and reported in the Jgnuary 
1954, issue of the Journal. Then, at the 
National Convention in Atlantic City in 


February, approximately 50 persons at- 
tended the Southeastern States group meet- 
ing, worked out some tentative objectives 
elected Dr. L. E. Meece of Kentucky as 
chairman and W. B. Rich of Tennessee as 
secretary, and appointed a committee with 
instructions to explore the possibilities of 
holding a regional conference in the South- 
east 

The Daytona Beach meeting became pos 
sible when Dr. Truman M. Pierce, director 
of the Southern States Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration (Kel- 
logg Project), centered at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 
offered to pay the expenses of two dele- 
gates from each state association to attend 
a week long conference-workshop. It 
suggested that the Southeastern School 
Board Association Conference be held in 
affliliation with the Southern States Work 
Conference which has been held at Daytona 
Beach during the second week in June for 
the past 15 years. Most appropriately, one 
of the three-year studies of the S.S.W.C 
has been on the subject of “School Board 
Leadership” under the chairmanship of Dr 
Eugene S. Lawler of Florida State Uni 
versity. The report of this study, which is 
in its final stages was made available to the 
association delegates and their 


was 


reactions 


were sought to the mutual benefit of both 
groups 
The final roster of the association con- 
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Southeastern State Association Leaders Hold 


Successful Regional Conference 


ference included two delegates each from 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Alabama and 
Mississippi had also been invited but were 
not represented. In addition to the official 
delegates, three states (Florida, Virginia 
and West Virginia) sent a third representa 
tive. The Conference had the benetit of 
two consultants at all sessions Dr. Doyne 
M. Smith from the University of Georgia 
and Bennie Carmichael from the C.P.E.A 
at Peabody College. Several visitors 
dropped in at the meetings from time to 
time, including Dr. Truman Pierce, Dr 
Engene Lawler, Dr. Quill E. Cope, Tennes 
see State Commissioner of Education 
Frank E. Bass, secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, and Edward M 
Tuttle, executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association 


Conference Procedures 


A suggested program had been prepared 
setting forth the purposes of the conference 
and some questions for consideration. This 
served as a starting point, but in the main 
the delegates developed their own agenda 
as they went along. 

On Monday morning, June 7, they met 
jointly with the opening session of the 
Southern States Work Conference where 
general explanation was made regarding the 
work of the week and the different studies 
that were under way in varying 
development. The school board association 
leaders were welcomed as an affiliated group 
and were given opportunity to introduce 
themselves along with those attending the 
S.S.W.C., some 200 in number 

Monday afternoon the Southeastern Re 
gional School Boards Conter 
ence held its own first took time 
for each delegate and visitor to introduce 
and identify himself, and then divided into 
two groups to review critically the tentative 
report of the S.S.W.C. committee on School 
Board Leadership so that this committee 
could have the benefit of suggestions from 
the association leaders in its final revision 
of the report during the week. This in itsel! 
served to bring before the association group 
many aspects of school board organization 
and operation 


stages ol 


Association 


session 


Tuesday morning, after some discussion 
of agenda for the week 
first of all each state association should 
make a report concerning its activities 
These reports were thorough and compre 
hensive and lasted through Wednesday 
They included such items as (1) description 


it was agreed that 






“AAU Aboard” 
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INNER RESERVES 


There is no man living who cannot 
4 


do more than he 


thinks he 


- HENRY 


can, 
ForpD 


Ihe work we do from day to day seldom 
taxes our full capacities. We may think we 
are already working to the limit, but let 
some unusual demand be made upon us and 
we are surprised to find reserves of strength, 
aiblity, and endurance within us that we had 
not suspected. We also discover the interest- 
ing fact that these 
not depleted by maximum use, but rather 
are built up like those of an athlete in 
training. We feel a growing sense of mastery, 
a willingness to face whatever each new day 
may require of us, and a 
satisfaction in living. — EF. 


reserves of power are 


deep sense of 


me 2s 

of state organization and the conduct of 
district or regional meetings within the 
state; (2) publication of bulletins; (3) ori- 
entation of new board members through 
use of materials and conferences; (4) spe- 
cific functions or duties of the state officers 
and directors; (5) methods of co-operation 
with other organizations interested in edu- 
cation with emphasis upon state-wide coun- 
cils for education in a number of 
(6) publication of handbooks; (7) the de- 
sirability of an exchange of publications 
and personnel between the various state 
associations. Questions were welcomed in 
the course of these presentations, and by 
the time this review of the states was com- 
pleted two things were clearly apparent; 
first, that certain basic principles underlie 
effective state association organization and 
functioning; and second, that wide varia- 
exist among the states with great 
opportunities for improvement in all cases 


cases; 


tions 


The Meat of the Meeting 


By Thursday the delegates, well ac- 
quainted, at ease, and ably led by Chairman 


Meece proceeded to a consideration of the 
future of the Southeastern Region of the 
N.S.B.A. through intensive discussion of 


the following questions 

1. What should be the nature of the or 
ganization of the Southeastern States Division 
of the National School Boards 


Association ? 
What is the function of the organization? 
What activities can the 
which will be helptul to state associations ? 
4. Should there be 
what should be its nature and purpose? Who 
should attend and under what auspices? 
5. Are there problems which could be stud 
ied by committees in the interim between this 
and the next meeting? 


j n page f 


Kroup engage in 


another meeting? If so, 


Cor fed m page 
6. Can these problems be identified with 
ufficient clarity at this meeting to permit 
definite assignment ? 
What should be the nature of the final 
report of the work of this Conference? 


Some Outcomes 


In the course of the discussions of the 
ibove questions the conference made sev 
eral definite commitments and assignments 
including the following 


concerning the improvement of school board 
ervices in the Southeastern § States and 
(d) development of an effective plan for co 
operating with the C.P.E.A. in its effort to 
upgrade educational administrators in the 
Southern States 

2. All regional meetings of the South- 
eastern Region will be set up as conferences 
and or workshoy s, and will work on real 
programs 

5. Appointment of an agenda committee 
which will decide upon the time and loca- 
tion of the next meeting and which will 
make assignments to various state associa- 


Permanent adoption of the tentative 
objectives decided upon at the Evansville 
Conference in the fall of 1953 


(a) more effective co-operation with 
N.S.B.A. in finding solutions to educa 


conferences and exchanges to increase the 
effectiveness of the state associations in the 
Southeastern States (c) the discovery of NoTE 
effective techniques for the study of problems ou 


Briefly stated, these objectives in- 


problems of nationwide importancs 


tions to study definite problems or projects 
and report at the next meeting 

+. Each association will send to 
Henderson of Florida description of plans 
being developed in its state in regard to the 
problem of segregation. Mr. Henderson will 
prepare a summary from these reports and 
distribute it to each state 


Florida press was greatly 
as to whether the school board association 


Wvandotte F100 


will save you money! 





For low-cost maintenance cleaning, 
Wyandotte F-100* is your answer. An 
all-active cleaner in powder form, F-100 
has the lowest use-cost known! 


F-100 cleans painted surfaces, walls, 
floors; dewaxes floors, cleans waxed 
floors. Safe on all surfaces, easy on 
hands. Rinses without leaving films. 
As little as one ounce makes a full gal- 
lon of cleaner; you add the water. 
Available in bulk drums, or in handy 
20-Ib. Dual-Pak cartons (3 in a case) 
for use-control. 

Call your Wyandotte man, today! 
He is an expert on maintenance clean- 
ing. Ilis tips can cut your costs. Put 
his knowledge and experience to work 
for you! Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, Wyandotte, Mich. Also Los 


Angeles 12, Calif. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 
CHEMICALS 


Helpful service re presentatives in 1388 
cities in the United States and Canada 


WYANDOTTE 
HEMICALS 


Specialists in maintenance-cleaning products 


leaders meeting at Daytona Beach would have 
any pronouncement to make concerning racial 
segregation. That was obviously beyond their 
province, and discussions of this question 
were limited and informal. Need was felt for 
further exchanges; hence, the above assign 
ment 

5. A questionnaire is to be sent im 
mediately following this conference to the 
various state associations for the purpose 
of gathering information about their activ 
ities. Replies to this questionnaire will be 
included as part of the conference report 

6. Each association will mail to W. B 
Rich, secretary Southeastern Region 
eleven copies of the constitution and by 
laws. Mr. Rich will then distribute these 
materials to the several state associations 

7. The consultants, Dr. Doyne M. Smith 
and Bennie Carmichael, will help W. J 
Andrews of Georgia develop a list of books 
and pamphlets which should be in each local 
school board library 

The Southeastern Regional Conference ot 
School Boards Associations adjourned at 
noon on Friday after four days of intensive 
discussion, and in the afternoon the dele 
gates met again in general session with the 
Southern States Work Conference to listen 
to reports from the fourteen Southern 
States as to progress in education during the 
past year. Then on Saturday morning Dr 
Meece made a brief report of the accom- 
plishments of the Association Conference as 
an independent affiliate of the S.S.W.C. and 
acknowledged a cordial invitation to con 
tinue this relationship in 1955 and succeed 
ing years 


Significance of Conference 


Beyond all question this first regional 
conference of the Southeastern State As 
sociations was an outstanding success. In 
the months and years ahead its effect 
should be evident in stepped up activity in 
the several states represented. many of 
which have a long way to go in giving eftec- 
tive service to local boards. Eyes were 
opened and more than one opinion changed 
The president of one association which has 
no real budget said to the writer, “Im 
coming around to your view that state as- 
sociations should be supported by local 
boards with public money.” And a delegate 
from another state where the school boards 
association is identified with a professional 
organization remarked, “I’ve changed my 
mind. I can see now that our association 
should be independent and have a full-time 
executive secretary of its own.” 

Thus step-by-step, in states, in regions 
and nationwide, the school board associa 
tion movement gathers headway, antic 
pating the day when every state will have 
a strong, active, 100 per cent association of 
local boards devoted to their self-improve- 
ment, and when the leaders of the state 
associations will get together in regions and 
nationwide at frequent intervals to con- 
fer on mutual problems, plan for helpful 
studies, and pledge themselves to increased 
effort for the advancement of America’s 
public schools. It is anticipated that a 
Second Nationwide Study Conference for 
state association leaders will be held under 
the auspices of the National School Boards 
Association, probably in Minneapolis 
Minn., September 24-26. Readers will be 
kept in touch with developments 
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AMERICA’S “GREATEST” 


SMALL HUMAN STOVES 
MAKE WINTER COOLING 
AS IMPORTANT AS 


CLASSROOM HEATING 
Vy 
Pe 











at 


Provides 
COOLING, HEATING, 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL, 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 


Children aren’t equipped with thermostats. 
Every one is a little stove radiating more 
than 200 Btu’s an hour. It is this and other 
uncontrolled heat from lights and solar 
effect that cause classroom overheating — 


make winter cooling a must for comfort. 


The overheated child is today’s most under- 
rated school heating problem. “Token” cool- 
ing is not enough. Herman Nelson recog- 
nizes it as a prime function of the unit 
ventilator — provides for adequate, econom- 
ical cooling in the Draft|Stop System. 


That's why the Draft|Stop Unit Ventilator 
has been designed with the capacity for 
cooling. In addition to its heating and ven- 
tilating functions, Draft|Stop is capable of 
introducing outdoor air in sufficient quan- 
tity to truly cool the classroom without sub- 
jecting children to the danger of drafts. 


For further information, see our catalog 
in Sweet's Architectural File, or write 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louis- 
ville 8, Kentucky. 


Southwest LaGrange Elementary School, LaGrange, Georgia; Superintendent 
of Schools: Mr. Bela Lancaster; Architect; Poundstone, Ayers & Godwin; Con- 
sulting Engineer: Bracewell & Associates; Mechanical Contractor: Z. N. Harrell 


Man 


UNIT VENTILATORS PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
SYSTEM OF 
CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 
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quickly 
quietly 














moves 
to meet 
every 
classroom 
need 






Designed for complete flexibility 

to meet every individual need of the 
student . . . and every classroom 
need of the teacher. Supplied in 
range of sizes for every grade, 

with both seat and desk height 
adjustable in every size. Quality 
built for durability and long 

service life. 









For complete information . . . 
write for new Catalog No. 54 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
plant and general offices 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ° ILLINOIS 











MOVE ABOUT 


— 
in closed position, desk top 
rests at 10° angle for ease 
in reading, writing, drawing 


for manipulative tasks, 
desk top easily set at level 













































desk top raises and closes 
on positive friction hinges. 
Safe and quiet. Book box 
gives ample storage area 





seat swivels up to 45° in 
either direction to conform 
to any natural turn of the 
student's body 
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PERSONAL NEWS 





THIRTY 


’ YEA 





F ive superintends I 
were recently honored b the Net ka | 
Association for holding th n i I 
years or mor The Associatior ‘ , 
books to Supt. ¢ I ‘ Minder 
I E. Lydiatt, Lodgepole pt 
wett sioux Cit ea ( H 
Crete, 35 year Supt. Leon O. Smitl \ 
Omaha, 36 year R. Cra rd 


it a banquet honor 


NEWS OF 


%& Evcene P. Bros 


I 4 ‘ | i 
per or tor the on vstem { Wayr Va 
tw Marct A. HANNA is the new superintendent 
schoo it Van Buren, O} icceeding B. R. I 
who has retired 

® Froyp C. Burnett has been elected suy 
at Ladonia, Tex., to succeed Grady Fowler 

tw Watter A. KeEaArNey the new de 
at New Castle, Pa 

tw Arctey C. Kerr has a ed tt le 
at Columbia City, Ind 

w Arcu ALEXANDER has been elects dent 
of schools at Sayre, Okla 

tw Lawrence R. Stewart has been elected ' 
tendent at Ashland, Ky icceeding J. Ff Mc) 

tw Henry | SOTHWELL ha accepted h 
tendency at Marquette Mich where he ed 
W M. Whitman 

w® Mitpert R Pavtor, Lewisport, Ky a 
cepted the superintendency at Cloverport 

& Lt. GENERAI ANDREW Davis” Bruct 

Armed Forces College, Norfolk, Va ha ip 
pointed president of the University of Hi n, t 
take effect September 1 He succeed } 
McElhinney 

*® De. E. E. Osernortzer, first president th 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex., died June 18 
at the age of 74 

Dr. Oberholtzer, who came to Houst 1 
to head a city school district, had pr 1 beer 
superintendent of chool at Tulsa Okla Three 
years later he founded the Houston Junior exe 
which was expanded into a university in 1934. He 
became president in 1945 and continued tha 
position until 1950 when he retired 

% Rocer Rvuark has accepted the ip Ke 
at Alpena, S. Dak 

*& F. W. Wuitesive is the new superintendent 
Camden, Ark 

* ! E. Brunk has been elected acting 

tendent at Barbourville, Ky 

%® Jacop KLEIN is the new superintendent Kar 
ruhe, N. Dak 

%& Joun Barron, of Brownsville, Tex ha t 
the superintendency at San Benito 

Ww CLARENCE F. Scuarer is the new superintende 
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WHY GOOD SCHOOL PLANNING 


INCLUDES CRANE PLUMBING 


iy —— 





Crane school plumbing fixtures match the planned ef- 
ficiency and functional design of modern school build- 
ings. Crane fixtures are designed to make the best use 


of washroom and toilet space. They save maintenance 





and replacement costs because they are built to with- 
Built to “take it’! Crane Dial-ese faucets last longer, ° 
reduce water bills. All working parts are contained in 
one simple replaceable cartridge. Because Crane 
faucets turn off with the water pressure, instead of : ‘ 
against it, the water itself helps keep the valve sure mark of good school planning. 
closed, thus minimizing wasteful, costly water dripping. 


stand years of hard usage. Insistence on Crane is a 





With the number of school-age children increasing at the large activity areas, play exits, and other areas that will 









rate of a million a year, the question of future school have even heavier traflie after expansion has taken place. 
building expansion is an important one, And the proper And when discussing washroom equipment, let him know 
placement of student washroom facilities now can be the your preference for Crane. 





solution to future costly expansion problems. _ RA N E O. 


Ask your architect to study the benefits of placing 
si “4 GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO 5S 


washrooms in or near strategic locations like the cafeteria, VALVES + FITTINGS « PIPE + PLUMBING AND HEATING 





> Mississippi Ribbed Wire Glass 
and Ribbed Glass in locker room at 
Willard Jr. High School, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Blanchard & Maher, Architects 


Hammered Coolite Wire Glass in 
¢ skylights at Las Lomas School, Wal- 
nut Creek, California. 

Kump Associates, Architects. 





Coolite Wire Glass Gives Greater 
Safety... Increases Visual Comfort There is no Substitute 


1 
This soaring arch in which is glazed Hammered Coolite Wire Glass by her GLASS! 
Mississippi protects students in this gymnasium in several vital ways. For 
Mississippi Wire Glass, like that in the locker room, also pictured, affords 
the utmost in strength . .. reduces danger from breakage. While approved warp. It has @ permanently hard, 
wire glass (Fire Retardant No. 32), may be cracked by heat and flame, it t _ 
nevertheless tends to adhere to the wire mesh and not fall out .. . thus impervious surface, not affected 
helps to bottle up and retard dangerous fires. by time, abrasion, or exposure to 


It is non-combustible . .. won't burn 


. it is rigid . . . doesn’t sag or 


Students see better, feel better, work and play better in the conditioned, the elements. It won't corrode or 
natural illumination provided by Coolite glass. The heat absorbing and glare stain. It resists chemicals. It is easily 
reducing qualities of Coolite help make interiors more comfortable by filter- 
ing out unwanted elements in “raw sunlight”... Absorbing up to 50% of 
solar heat. 


Expert Daylighting Assistance Available 


When you build or remodel your school buildings take advantage of 

Mississippi's wide experience. There is a school-tested pattern for Write today forfree 
every requirement, in line with every budget. Specify glass by catalog, “Better 
Mississippi. Available from your nearby distributor of quality glass. Daylighting for 


Schools.” 
MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


Samples on request. 
88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


installed, maintained and cleaned 
by conventional methods. 











NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF 


+ 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Why GAMBLE with SAFETY in Showers? 
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WATER 2 ; 


SHAWNEE-MISSION HIGH SCHOOL, Kansas City 
MIXERS Are Regulated by POWERS Thermostatic Mixers 
For the Most Comfortable Architects MARSHALL & BROWN 
Associates: PERKINS & WILL 
Consulting Engineer: W. L. CASSELL 
Contractor: W. T, CONROY 


and Safest Showers 


Why POWERS Thermostatic Water Mixers? 
They’re safer! They cost more, they’re worth more! 
They're doubly safe against temperature as well as 
pressure fluctuations. They protect bathers against 
scalding caused by dead ends in hot water lines. 


Temperature changes in water supply lines are more 
frequent now because of greater use of instantaneous, 
submerged and indirect type water heaters. Only a SIMPLE DURABLE CONSTRUCTION 
thermostatic mixer safeguards bathers from shots of hot insures long life and minimum of mainte , 
or cold water caused by fluctuating water temperature. 


; ONE MOVING PART 

When only one shower accident can cost so much Easily Accessible from the Front. Easy removal 
of Thermostatic Motor and Valve Assembly with 
only a screwdriver makes it possible to inspect, 
safe, non-scald water mixer? clean or flush out mixer if necessary. 


in damaging publicity, personal injuries and time con- 
suming law suits, why not install Powers ... a really 
To Be Sure of Comfortable Carefree Showers Install POWERS Mixers 


Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY @ SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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PITTSBURGH @?)3-3 fell ls 


S¥ee/ Deck 
GRANOSTANDOS 


Serving 


eS =A HIGH 
pean kg cqument decan Storr Jordan High School; 5,000 S C H 0 0 L S 


seats, Depth 28 rows, length 306 ft. 


everywhere 








JENNINGS, LOUISIANA. Jefferson Davis High School; 1850 seats. Depth 
21 rows? length 144 ft. 


4 North, South, East and West through- 
7 3 out the country, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel-Deck Grandstands are at the 
heart of high school outdoor events. 
From football to Commencement, 
these adaptable, handsome stands 
serve comfort and security through- 
out the year. Unit-constructed, per- 
manent, low in first cost and low in 
upkeep, P-DM Grandstands—first 
choice of progressive school districts 
—offer truly exceptional value. May 
we give you the details? 


MEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle High School; 7200 Seats. 
, Depth 30 rows, length 360 ft. 









PITTSBURGH*’DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25),..... 3429 Neville Island DES MOINES (8),....... 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2), . . . 296 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1),....... 1228 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3), . 1219 First National Bank Bidg. eee 519 Lane Street 





LOS ANGELES (48), .. . . 6399 Wilshire Bivd. » GH, wocves 618 Alviso Road 








“We saved over 1600 man hours 


using UP-RIGHT 


SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!” 


Stcirwoys are 
taken in stride 

. legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
able for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform e 


Write for 
descriptive 


circular! 


“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T, Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


ur iT 7 
a ss UP-RIGHT” SCAFFOLDS _ 

DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities uminum Avoy 
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IN The School Executive’s THIRD ANNUAL COMPETITION FOR BETTER SCHOOL DESIGN 


17 OUT OF 17 WINNERS 
USED MODERN DAYLIGHT WALLS! 


THANKS TO DAYLIGHT WALLS of L-O-F Glass, there 
will be no “penned-up” feeling for children attending 
the prize-winning Oak Manor Elementary School in 
Fairfax, Calif. Note the natural blending of outdoors 
and indoors. Architect: John Lyon Reid, San Francisco. 


That’s quite a record-—out of 139 schools entered, 
all 7 winning designs and all 10 honorable mentions 
have daylight walls, windows of clear glass extend- 
ing from wall to wall and sill to ceiling. Its an 
indication of a sharp, decisive trend in school design. 
**Each 
(of the winners) showed a sensitive relationship 
Each 


of them used the outdoors to enhance the environ- 


In the words of the judges themselves: 
between indoor and outdoor surroundings 


ment of people occupying rooms. In each of the 
winners there has been a conscious effort to com- 
bat the confining effects of people contained in 
limiting boxes.”’ 

These words reflect the growing enthusiasm of 
educators all over the country for the use of day- 





Free Book on School Daylighting 


You'll enjoy—and get a lot of 
- good ideas from—this 24-page 


copy write Department 4084, 





OTHER L-O-F PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* - 









light walls to eliminate “‘that cooped-up feeling’’. 
These daylight walls add a feeling of spacious- 
ness, bring light and view inside make the 
classroom a part of the world beyond. 

School boards like daylight walls, too. They are 
economical to build (less masonry, lath, plaster and 
paint). Economical to maintain (glass is easy to 
clean, doesn’t wear out). When glazed with 7 hermo- 
pane* insulating glass, heating costs are lower and 
areas Close to windows are comfortable on coldest 
days. 

For a more complete story on the use of daylight 
walls in school design, write for the book described 


below or call your nearby Libbey*Owens:Ford 
Glass Distributor or Dealer. *® 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


«+. THAT LET YOU SEE 


Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass + Tuf-fiex Doors 


Safety Glass - 








8 cavum one nan 
. authoritative publication on 
OAT ee 


a. school daylighting: ‘‘How to 
one Libbey-Owens:-Ford Glass Co., 


Get Nature-Quality Light for 
School Children.” For a free 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, O. 





E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass + Fiber-Glass + Corrulux* 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


| 
} 
| 
a a 
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There are good reasons to buy the... 


Qne-l2 Deak. 


Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. 
These tops are highly finished and 
available self-banded or not. (Famous 
Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 





Privacy — The design of 
the unit provides maxi- 
mum privacy. 


Steel Used — 
Strong die-form- 
ed legs, 12 
gauge drawn to 
1” angles. 22 
gauge steel 
panels. 
Match One-12’s 


: : with American 
Book Shelves — On either side. ceikt: +e 


Put these desks two to a row — : Tr 

x die-formed steel 
save an aisle. Stagger your class- sen Por: 

: 3 straight chairs. 
room seating—a multitude of 


Maple or birch 
arrangements. ‘ 
—sizes to match. 


e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate- 
gtade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. 








Amevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY «¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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“We had a picnic 


on the 


boiler room floor’’ 


“When the Chief Engineer rec- 
ommmended coal-burning boilers 
for the new plant, one of the di- 
rectors asked if coal wouldn’t 
make the plant dirty. 

“That made the Chief mad! 
He didn’t say anything at the 
time, but at the first board meet- 
ing after the new plant was fin- 
ished he invited the directors 
down for lunch. 

“You should have seen their 


eyes! The place was hospital 


clean. And why not? The coal 
came into the stoker through 
dust-tight chutes, and the ashes 
were piped out through pneu- 
matic tubes. 

“While the directors were eat- 
ing, the Chief gave them a chalk- 
talk. On one side of the black- 
board he had charted the savings 
through the use of of coal as com- 
pared with other fuels. On the 
other side he had a comparison of 
our proven reserves of the vari- 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


FUEL OF THE 
FuTURE 


ous fuels showing that while 
other fuels are growing scarcer, 
we have barely scratched the sur- 
face of our almost inexhaustible 
coal deposits.” 


Brin 
shred fuel Probj 
AS the y to Cao ems 
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For School Buses: 


Only this All-New tire can give this 
New Safety—these New Premium features 























NEW DESIGN 


ments like Goodyear’s new rib-groove. It compresses 


brings you moneysaving advance- 
into an even, rounded shape that minimizes cracking, 
helps preserve tires! 

NEW TREAD ~— a flatter, wider, 5-rib tread that puts 
more working rubber on the road for slower, more 
even wear, gives you up to 47% more tread life! New 
STOP-NOTCHES, compress into sharp-edged teeth as 


they meet road, give 24% more nonskid traction! 


NEW BODY—built with new, Triple-Tempered (3-T) 


Nylon or Rayon Cord—produced in Goodyear’s multi- 





million-dollar 6-story 3-T Processor. This exclusive 


process, involving Tension, Temperature and Time, 








controls cord stretch, combines maximum strength, 
heat-resistance and bruise-resistance. Such unequaled 
endurance cuts tire failures to new lows, permits more 
safe recaps! 


These and many other new features — including the 
toughest tread-rubber yet compounded — give you a 
safer bus tire, cheaper to operate and at regular prices! 
See your Goodyear dealer for his liberal trade-in offer. 


TRACTION HI-MILER 


GIVES 24% MORE SAFE TRACTION-UP TO 47% MORE TREAD LIFE! 


Built with new, miracle-strong 


2-F CORD 
NYLON o RAYON 


GOooD*yY 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday~NBC TV Network 
















Hi-Miler —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SUITS CLASSROOM NEEDS TO A P 


@ Unique design of table pedestals—more freedom of movement. 
@ No interfering cross braces—promotes good posture and comfort. 
@ Absence of corner legs saves front to rear space—more units per row. 


e@ Form fitting back on chairs automatically adjusts for proper support in study, 
recitation or visual education positions—increases attention. 


Top, tablet arm and seat—solid northern hard maple. 
Finished suntan with tough scratch resistant “Celsyn”. 
Smooth sliding, rubber cushioned, hardened steel glides—kind to floors. 


Wide range of sizes—meets all requirements—kindergarten through college. 


Chairs sized on the inch 10” through 18”. Table heights 20” through 30”. 
The- ° 


SEAL Available with Fiberesin plastic tops and tablet arms. 
SE! 


PA - ce ” 
lai Vo Che bum Regretted Buying nality 


PEA BODE ooo vinci 
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ANNOUNCING... 


a brand new 3-in-1 aid 


ey) 


a to educators! 
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Honeywell SCHOOLMASTER System 
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INCREASED TAKE-HOME LEARNING 


Recent research reports bear out facts about the 
effects of classroom temperature which most in- 
structors have long recognized. Overly warm rooms 
slow up thinking processes and dull the mind. And, 
chilly rooms cause distracting discomforts which 

















make concentration on study difficult. It is a simple 

conclusion, that temperatures that are just right, 

result in more “‘take-home” learning for the student 

Perl puts information on The cost of exposing a child to education is the 

same whether surrounding conditions make him 

s receptive to learning or not. What he doesn’t 

classroom temperature into ithe tale 


How much will improved room temperature 


the hands of the principal control increase the take-home learning of your 


average student? Will it be . 5F 100, 


20% 40% ? Make an estimate based on yout 


_ I 
as an aid to own good judgment. Now multiply this percentage 
by your school’s operating cost per pupil (usually 


increasing around $300.00 per year). Next multiply the 


resulting figure by the number of pupils in the 





room in your school. You'll be surprised at the 


a. 
teaching answer. Even a minimum improvement will more 


than return your investment. And remember, too, 


effectiveness for many students this added learning will prove 


priceless in the years ahead 











provides not one but three important functions that assure 





a better and safer learning environment for your students! 


HONEYWELL BRINGS 
YOU A NEW THERMOSTAT 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
REGULATE HEAT 


makes temperature a part of teaching. 


Here is the world’s first and only thermostat that is 
custom designed for the instructor’s use in matching 
classroom temperatures to teaching activities. Each part 
of its design has been carefully fitted to school needs. 

Incorporated into the Honeywell Schoolmaster Ther- 
mostat are such outstanding features as a fingertip tem- 
perature adjustment knob (optional), horizontal styling 
that allows a free flow of air for faster response, and 
simple, easy-to-read room temperature and setting in- 
dicators 

Under the cover are, not just one temperature sensing 
unit as in conventional thermostats, but three separate 
sensing devices. One operates the patented non-bleed 
pneumatic control mechanism for room temperature 
control. ‘The second signals the room temperature to the 
Schoolmaster Monitor in the principal’s office. And the 
third is a safety element which sets off an alarm in case 
of fire. Every feature is important in the modern school. 


‘tl 
+29 


4-4 > 


... the only set of temperature controls 
ever designed especially for school use! 


Inspired by the requests of leading educators, Honeywell created this custom- 


IT'S COMBINED 
WITH A PUSHBUTTON 
MONITOR FOR CHECKING 
CLASSROOM TEMPERATURES “<= 


gives administrator a fingertip report 


No longer need the principal be limited in his ability 
to supervise the use of temperature as a teaching aid 
Here is a device that gives him a pushbutton reading for 
any Classroom, right from his own ofhice. Now, he can be 
sure that each room in his school plant is being main- 
tained at the temperature that is most conducive to 
learning. 

Phe Honeywell Schoolmaster Monitor is an accurate 
indicator panel for reporting classroom temperatures. It 
is wired to a special sensing element in the thermostat for 
each room. Each of these elements reports temperature 
information to the central panel. When the principal 
wants to check the temperature of any room, he just 
pushes the corresponding button on the Monitor and the 
exact reading appears on the indicator dial 


PLUS .. . ADDED 
FIRE ALARM PROTECTION 
FOR EVERY ROOM IN 
YOUR SCHOOL 


assures greater safety. 


Extra outstanding feature of the Honeywell School- 
master System is the fire protection it offers in addition 
to your school’s regular fire alarm system. Sensing ele- 
ments in each room and in closets and storage rooms, if 
you wish, keep a constant lookout for fire 

If a fire should break out, the Schoolmaster Monitor 
not only rings a bell, it also indicates the exact room in 
which the fire has occurred. No longer is it necessary to 
waste precious time looking for the source of the alarm. 
The Schoolmaster System gives you all the information 
you need immediately. 








tailored system to allow the school executive to work with his staff in using class- 


room temperature as a teaching aid. 





what the Honeywell schoolmaster system 
means to others, it can mean to you! 
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here’s why the planners 


of Hillsdale’s nationally 























noted new high school 
welcome the Honeywell 


SCHOOLMASTER System 


G. M. Richards, Consulting Engineer. ‘ 
Harry Lee Plb. 8 Hig. Co., Mechanical Contractor. 
Rothschild, Raffin and Weirick, General Contractor. 
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John Lyon Reid and Partners (left to right): Burton L. Rockwell, A. I. A.; John Lyon Reid, A. I. A.; my mi rary dab ll een, ee awe ire - aoe | 
Alexander G. Tarics, Cinl Engineer; William M. Gillis, A. I. A.; Richard S. Banwell, A. I. A. -. : - 


Fe rapes i or 

“In planning the Hillsdale School, we: at- 
tempted to integrate the physical design of the 
school with the requirements for most effective 
teaching,” says San Francisco architect John 
Lyon Reid, A.I.A. 

“The Honeywell Schoolmaster System allows 
proper recognition to the importance of temper- 
ature in the classroom. Here, for the first time, 
the responsibility for the control of temperature 
will be in the hands of the teaching and admin- 
istrative staff where we feel it rightly belongs.” 









, 


“*As a school administrator,” says T. F. Reynolds, 
district superintendent for the Hillsdale High School, 
San Mateo, California, “I am charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making our teaching as effective as 
possible. From long experience I know that proper 
temperature control is an important and an integral 
part of the school’s atmosphere for learning. 

“‘With the installation of the Honeywell Schoolmaster 
System in the Hillsdale School, not only the teachers, 
but the administrative staff can be responsible for as- 
suring that proper temperatures are used at all times.” 


- 
T. F. Reynolds 
Your school can have the advantages of the Honeywell Schoolmaster System too. 





Honeywell engineers designed the Schoolmaster System with a full under- 
standing of application requirements. You'll find the equipment designed to fit H MINNEAPOLIS ll 


right into the plan of your school whether it’s new or old. Just call or write your oneywe 


nearest Honeywell office for information. 
Send coupon today for complete details without obligation to you. Fut we Cotto 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please have your representative call 
and furnish me with information on how the Honeywell Schoolmaster 


System can be used to advantage in our school 
(PLEASE PRINT TO AVOID ERROR 












MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL d 
Name REGULATOR COMPANY 
School Offices in all principal cities 
ons | MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA * TORONTO 17, CANADA 
Address 
| 
City : : Kone __ State “ 7 
' 













A New Study of — 





ROBERT H. BROWN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Madison, Conn. 


Who are the people that compose our 
boards of education? Are boards of edu- 
cation similar in their composition to other 
controlling boards in cities and communi- 
ties? In 1926, George S. Counts analyzed 
the social composition of school boards. 
On the basis of his study he drew con- 
that have led many to believe 
that it was perhaps undesirable for school 
boards to be drawn so largely from certain 
socioeconomic groups. He also suggested 
that as and conditions 
changed, we might expect a reflection of 
these changes in the representation of 
groups on school boards. Social and eco- 
nomic changes of great significance have 
occurred in the past twenty-five years 
Have they been reflected in school board 
membership? 

For an answer to some of these ques- 
tions, an investigation was launched by 
the author in 1951.* Questionnaires were 
sent to members of boards of education 
and to members of other controlling boards 
in cities between 5000—300,000 in popula- 
tion. A total of 
returned by school board members from 
every in the Union 
boards representing 32 


91 


clusions 


social economic 


563 questionnaires was 


state members 


different 


From 
of other 
states returns were received 


Changes Are Small 
The 


of American 
quarter 


changes in the social composition 


school boards over the past 


century are relatively small de- 
Counts The 
1 »f Education 
Press, 1927) 

Robert H. Brown, Composition of Boards of Edu- 
catton. Dissertation presented to the Graduate School, 
Yale University, 1953 


George S Social Composition of 


Chicago: University of Chicago 
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spite war, depression, the strengthening of 
the position of organized labor, and other 
conditions. It is still true that many 
(69.3 per cent) school board members are 
chosen from certain occupational groups - 
proprietors, managers, and professionals. 
As a matter of fact, a greater percentage 
of school board members came from these 
occupational classifications than when 
Counts (55 per cent) made his study. 
Fifty-nine and seven-tenths per cent of 
the members of other controlling boards 
came from these occupational classifica- 
tions. If this situation is interpreted as a 
menacing concentration of the authority 
for school policy in the hands of a privi- 
leged economic minority, then one cannot 
help but hope that this condition will be 
changed as rapidly as possible. However, 
if it is interpreted as evidence that com 
munities tend to select leaders for school 
board service — people who have dem 
onstrated competence in some area of 
achievement — then the picture is changed 
Almost three out of 
boards of education (73.9 per cent) are 
elected, while approximately three out of 
five members of 


four members of 


other boards 


(62.5 per 
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cent) are thus selected. Few in our demo- 
cratic society would deny that the privilege 
of voting for those who are to represent 
them is deep-seated in our form of govern- 
The present study indicates that 
boards of education more nearly represent 
this ideal than do other controlling boards 
in cities. 

Members with children in public schools 
were almost twice as numerous on school 
boards (52.9 per cent) as on other con- 
trolling boards (28.1 per cent). One might 
assume, then, that parenthood is consid- 
ered when school board members are 
elected or appointed. At the same time, 
it was noted that the percentage of school 
board members (52.9 per cent) with chil- 
dren in public schools is now almost exactly 
the same as when Counts made his study in 
1926 (53 per cent). It would thus appear 
that although parenthood may be a factor 


ment 


in the selection of school board members, 
the tendency to select 
greater in 1952 than it 


parents was no 


was in 1926 


Women Board Members 


What of the representation on boards 
of education by While 4.5 per 
members of other boards of 
control were women, 13.6 per cent of the 


women? 
cent of the 


members of school boards were women 


Although Counts reported a 14.6 per cent 
female boards 


representation on = Ss¢ hool 


the decrease of 1 per cent reported in this 


study may be accounted for by the fact 
that smaller (2500-5000) communities 
were not included. This investigation re 
vealed that no change had taken place 


during the past 25 years in the propor 
tional representation on school boards by 
men and women 


The 


the various 


formal education of members of 


boards showed 


Whereas the 


members 


some vVaria- 


tions board 
edu- 


the same for all boards 


percentage of 


having a grammar school 


cation was almost 
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(4.4 per cent for school boards; 4.5 per 
cent for others), the percentage having a 
college education showed a_ considerable 
difference. Approximately two out of three 
school board members (67.1 per cent) 
were college graduates while approximately 
one out of two members (48.7 per cent) 
of other boards of control were college 


graduates. As a greater 


percentage of college graduates are acting 


might be expected 
as school board members today than there 
were in 1926 


More half per 
cent) of boards of education reportéd an 


than the members (51.1 


nual incomes 
than 


members of 


of $9,000 and over 
third 
other 


Slightly 
more 
the 
reported 


one (38.1 per cent) of 


controlling boards 
incomes. A small 
per cent (4 per the 
ill boards reported incomes 


Whether or not 


similar very 
members of 
than 


SUCCESS 


cent) of 
less 


$3 000 financial 


is one of the elements considered by the 
electorate or appointing officials in the 
selection of school board members, the 
fact remains that their annual income is 
considerably higher than that for the 


population as a whole. It cannot be as 


sumed that a person is being selected be 


cause he has a high annual income. Is 


financial success one of the qualities the 
looks for 


Various 


selecting 
Should 
tional representation according to income 
These 
and similar questions should be subjected 


electorate when mem 


bers of boards ? propor 


be made mandatory in our cities? 


to careful examination before any recom 


mendations are made 


The stability in the make-up of school 
boards over a 25-year period shows that 
there is rather common agreement as to 
the kind of persons they wish to have 
serve as their representatives on school 
boards. Whether members are selected by 
direct election or appointment the com 
position of school boards is very similar 
There are some differences as between 


elected and appointed boards. For example 


there is a greater percentage of proprie 


tors on boards appointed by a mayor or 


city council. Although the number of 
manual laborers on boards was small, a 
greater percentage was found on elected 
boards. The same tendency was shown in 


woman membership on elected boards. The 


evidence of the investigation also showed 


that there was a greater percentage of 
younger school board members in. cities 
where selection was bv election” rather 
than by appointment 
Members’ Remuneration 

Membership on school boards is some 


what different from membership on other 
public boards in the matter of remunera 
tion. Whereas only 23.3 per cent of the 
members of school boards received some 
remuneration, 45.5 per cent of the mem 
bers of other controlling boards in cities 
were paid 

Counts intimated that laborers, farmers 
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commercial groups, and others should have 
proportional school 
boards. He suggested that one way to solve 


representation on 


the problem was to have an agency in 
the community appoint at least some of 
the members of boards of education. It 


could be argued that the mandatory rep- 
resentation of interested groups might re 
sult in better service for both the minority 
as well 
It is possible 
method 


as the majority in a 
that 
wide 


community 
this 
gaps be- 


however same 


might create 


tween community and 
than 


boards 


groups 
diminish 
should indivisible 
where all and 
cial interests have been subordinated 


accentu- 


ate rather these cleavages 


Qur serve an 


community fractional 


spe- 
The 
question might well be asked if adequate 
representation is not now possible in com- 
(where members elected) 
the 


for members on this basis 


munities are 


provided people are willing to vote 


No Favoritism Shown 


The effects on public education of 
school boards with this selective socio- 
economic background seem not to have 


materialized in the way Counts pointed 
out. For example, he believed that mem 
bers with extensive educational back 
grounds would tend to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the lower schools in favor of 
the interests of the higher schools. Is it 
not true that many innovations have 
taken place in the elementary schools in 


the Has 
the emphasis been placed on developing 
individual pupils rather 
all pupils 


past quarter of a century not 


than fashioning 


according to one pattern as 
Counts suggested might happen’ A look at 
our towns and cities throughout the United 
States will show that in the past five years 
modern 


hundreds, if not thousands. of 


ey J 
cal 


7 
ae 

uel | 
| 
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Time for Some Parents to Sit Down at the Piano 


Los Angeles Times 








have been built. Is 


schools 


elejnentary 


thié an indication that members with col 
lege degrees are neglecting the lower 
levels of education in favor of the upper 
levels? 

That the schools have not stagnated is 
readily proved by the core and _ work- 
experience curriculums and the programs 
in consumer education, vocational educa- 
tion, driver training, adult education, as 
well as a host of other offerings that have 
been introduced in our schools. These 


are offered for all students de- 
spite the fact that approximately two out 
of three school board members come from 
occupational groups listed as proprietors 
managers, and professionals. Therefore. it 
cannot be said that the so-called dominant 
groups have tended to 
further their own 


programs 


use education to 
interests 

There is no other country in the world 
today the 


strength 


living 
and educational opportu- 
the United 
These factors are interdependent. Without 
educational opportuni- 
ties lag and the standard of living becomes 
The people their 
background, have been responsible for this 
progress 


where standard of e€co- 
nomic 
nities equal those of States 


economic strength 


lower regardless of 


The citizens of our nation have seen fit 
to select as members of their school boards 
persons whose income and formal training 
are above the average for the population 
as a whole. There is also a definite prefer- 
authorities have 
also demonstrated a belief that parenthood 
important 
representation 


ence for men. Selecting 


is an request for school board 


‘lime Given to Board Duties 


One further 


out 


point should be brought 
bearing on availability of 
for board The 
time school board members reported hav 
ing spent on their 
from 51 hours in 


195? 


individuals 
membership. amount of 
annually in- 


1926 to 88.1 


activities 
creased 
hours in This increase is more than 
SO per cent and could conceivably prevent 
some persons from seeking appointment or 
election. This might be especially true of 


the employee group 


Some comments about the time devoted 
to school board work were written on the 
questionnaires. Remarks such as, “I don't 
know exactly. but too much ind “In 
addition to that (a number of hours 
checked on the questionnaire) many more 
on committee work indicate a cynici 
on the part of some that might possibly 
be reflected in untoward developments in 
the school systems. There is a need for 


character of the activities of 


The results 


study of the 


boards should then be 
the 


member devotes to his board duties. Only 


s( hoc y| 


related to amount of time which 


in this manner will it be possible to ascer- 
tain if school board members know their 
functions. and at the same time determine 
if the additional time spent devoted to 
school board duties is necessary 
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For Self-Examination — 





ALEX. JARDINE, Ep.D. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Moline, Ill. 


\ popular preoccupation these days is to fill out check lists 
to see where we rank in terms of being the ideal husband, wife, 
or other member of the family. We all have hopes of at least 
meeting the standards in such a test. Certainly the 
least that may be said about the typical American school board 
is that its constituents want it to be a good board. But to be 
good is to suggest that it may be better or even aspire to be best 


minimum 


The following rating scale outlines most of the superior prac- 
tices now being successfully used by good boards. Try the list 
on the board in your district. If you are a board member you 
should be able to answer most of the questions with a “yes” or 
“no.” If you are a citizen you may want to consult with a board 
member or school administrator in your district. If the answer 
is one which permits of a response that is to a degree favorable 
to your board, mark the answer “yes.” Scoring a limited number 
of “yes” answers does not mean that yours is not a “good” board 
Perhaps a better way of stating the case would be 
willing to try out such practices with an 
this way that “good” boards become 


Is the board 
mind? It is in 
boards 


open 
‘better’ 


A RATING SCALE FOR BOARDS 


Method of Selection and Composition 


> 


YES NO 
1. Board members are elected at large at a special 

school election 
2. Board candidates are nominated by caucus or 

by a community group which 


broad cross section of the district 


represents a 


3. Board members are nominated and chosen with- 
out reference to political affiliation 
sex, or vocation 


creed, race 


4. Candidates are given 
their 


an opportunity to present 


ideas through community forums 


papers, radio, television 


news- 


Successful candidates are provided with a file of 

past records of the board financial 
data, and subscriptions to pertinent educational 
literature 

6. New ire made acquainted with 

schools of the district through visits 

functions arranged by the statt 


Its polic 1eés 


board members 


ind social 


7. The board is fiscally independent in the prepara 
tion of its budget 
8. Public the induction ot 


new members and departure of old members 


recognition is given to 


B. Mode of Operating 


The board operates as a team and has no per 


manent 
nen 


] 
te | ecial 


particular mis 
task Is 


committees are chosen as needed 


tor 
the 


ind discharged when 


SIOnsS 


( ompleted 
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How Does Our Board Rate? 


C. 


Within 


poli les to 


legal the 


stam in 


limitations 
the 


establishes 
the 


board 
guide operating 


S¢ hools 


Board sessions, excepting rare defensible in 


stances, are open to the public 
Board members serve without pay 


The and 


develop an 


board superintendent co-operatively 


agenda well in advance of board 
meetings 
Citizens, staff 
ings without special invitation and are given an 
opportunity to be heard 

The athliates 


school associations 


and students attend board meet- 


board with state and national 


board board members’ ex 


penses to meetings borne by the district 


YES 


‘Techniques for Administering Responsibilities 


The 


candidate 


board selects as superintendent the best 


available to the resources of the 
community 

the board has 
well-developed criteria which defines the task 
and describes the leadership qualities desired 


When selecting a superintendent 


The board visits the prospective candidate for 
the superintendency to learn about him at 
firsthand, but tact in the event 
that mutually satisfactory terms do not develop 


exercises great 


The board defines its aims, objectives, and poli- 


cies, and publishes them for convenience ot 
staff and community 
The board delegates full ministerial powers to 


the superintendent 

The board discourages the staff or citizens from 
dealing directly with it on administrative mat- 
ters and encourages direct approach to the ad, 
ministrator and his staff 

he board encourages the administrator to have 
staff committees and advisory committees make 
reports at board meetings 

Periodic visits are made to schools of the district 
to observe practices, learn of needs, and get 
acquainted with staff 
By prearrangement scheduled to 


the 


Visits ire 


schools outside district to 


observe new 
practices 
The board requires that the superintendent 
through his staff, detine the ongoing program 
of education in terms that the board and com 


munity can understand 


The board makes it possible through salary con 


sideration plant, and working conditions, to 
ecure toptlight educ itors to fill vacancies a 
they occur 

) > » 
Rules of Prudence 
There is a continuous planning of the budget 
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utilizing talents of the whole staff in its 
preparation 

Citizens’ advisory groups are given an oppor- 
tunity to share in budget planning in ample time 
to have effect on final document 


Regular financial statements are issued so that 


the community knows the financial status of 
the district 

The board has a long term building program in 
operation 

The board has a long term building mainte- 
nance program in operation. 

By comparison with systems of like resources 
staff members are in a favored position with re 
gard to salary, teaching load, working conditions 
All sections of the staff are given a hearing when 
salary schedules are being decided upon 
Within the total resources of the district there is 
an adequate supply of library materials, supple 
mentary books, visual aids 

If resources are inadequate, the board seeks 
through available channels to secure additional 
funds. 

The board requires an annual audit of all funds 
and publishes results 


Relationships With Others 


The board assists in the formation of lay 
advisory groups to work on specific pressing 
problems 

There is a clear understanding of the function 
of the advisory group and its relationship to 
the board 

The board holds periodic public forums, or 
uses the radio or television to report on the 
work of the schools 

It is possible for community groups of divergent 
opinion to be heard by the board 

The board is available during its sessions to hear 
reports or requests initiated by the staff 

The board takes action after careful and 
thorough study on issues, but in all cases 
it acts 


Evaluating the Board’s Program 


The board requires that the superintendent and 
staff make regular reports in terms of board 
objectives 

The board periodically re-examines its goals. 
The board regularly revises its published policies 
At longer intervals, five to ten years, the board 
employs a staff from a recognized institution to 
study its program and bring in recommendations 
The board utilizes opinion polls to discover what 
the community thinks about and what it wants 
for its schools 


In every school community a continuous program of evaluation 
taking place. It goes on whether the board or the staff is or 
not aware of it. Children make daily reports on their schools 


SSS 


= SSS 
Ss 





to their parents. Every now and then they take home written 
work, report cards, and samples of class projects. What the 
teacher or principal said is reported to the home daily with 
varying degrees of accuracy. If an adequate sample of student 
and parent opinion could be recorded, a fairly representative 
picture of the school might be drawn. 

Children confide in their teachers, they report on family 
successes and distresses, hopes and despairs, and over a period 
of time a portrait ot the homes of the community develops. A 
trained staff capitalizes on such confidences since an under- 
standing of the child is not complete without an understanding 
of his background 

Similarly the board of education is constantly being graded 
by the newspapers, the radio, and the school staff. Every board 
by its actions, its resolutions, and even its failure to act is 
bit-by-bit creating a mosaic that reflects its true character 

Certainly the majority of schools, homes, and school boards 
would like to be judged in terms of what they regard as the 
best practice, and it is obvious that in every situation the 
school, the home, and the board must interact in the most 
desirable way in the interest of the child. Therefore, the most 
meaningful evaluation exists when the parties to the enterprise 
have common goals and all the participants are genuinely con- 
cerned about the success of the endeavor. 

Using the rating instrument suggested here, it would be inter- 
esting to have an evaluation made independently by objective 
observers representing the community, another by qualified staff 
members, and a third rating by the board itself. If there should 
be a close relationship in the scoring, then it may be concluded 
that there is a congenial rapport in existence in the com- 
munity. A friendly, co-operative analysis of the ratings might 
prove helpful in moving “good” boards into the 
category. 

If, however, there is a wide disparity in the ratings, there is 
rich ground for study and ultimate action. In such a situation 
it would seem that there is need for many conferences of the 
face-to-face kind, where there is an open intelligent appraisal of 
the situation and where first of all there evolves a common 
definition of basic terms. In a situation where there is wide 
divergence between what the board regards its practices to be 
and what the community or the staff observe these practices 
to be, there will be needed a great measure of restraint and 
understanding on the part of all. Given a wholesome environ- 
ment, there is much that each of the parties to the compact may 
do to hasten the arrival of the day when the optimum in good 
schools can be provided for a particular community. 

The initiative for the search for better practice rests with the 
board of education. In setting the stage for such a program, 
the school superintendent will play a key role. No school district 
should, in these times, suffer with either an administrator or 
board which do not have their eyes fixed on high goals. Yet if 
the board or its executive officer do not recognize the honest call 
for self-examination, it is the prerogative of the community to 
initiate such a study. Evaluation thus begun must proceed with 
objectivity and as much dignity as possible. Community revolt 
often leaves scars that remain for generations and sometimes does 
more harm than good. 

The schools belong to the people. Membership on the board of 
education is the highest honor which a community can bestow 
on the citizen. By constantly seeking to improve the schools 
through better practice, the board member fulfills his obligation 
to himself, to the community and the children of the district 


“better” 
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CHARLES R. FOSTER 


Professor of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


ROBERT O. STRIPLING 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Florida 


Vocational guidance affords many ex- 
cellent opportunities for bringing the school 
and the community together. It is particu- 
larly well suited for this purpose because 
the interests of both professional and lay 
people tend to be strong in the area of 
vocational planning for youth and their 
preparation for careers. Laymen are close 
to this problem, and it is one which the 
schools can scarcely solve without their co- 
operation. School administrators should be 
aware of the many types of vocational 
guidance activities which can be co- 
operatively planned by laymen and school 
faculties for the benefit of students 
Career day programs provide one ex- 
cellent opportunity for school-community 
planning. The students and faculty of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School of the 
University of Florida have been demon- 
strating this for several years. Pictures on 
these pages show in graphic form how pu- 
pils and teachers and persons from busi- 
ness and industry can work together effec- 
tively in helping youth explore different 
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Strengthening School-Community Relations 


Through Vocational Guidance 


kinds of careers. Although Career Day it- 
self is limited to one full school day, the 
preparation for it, including such activities 
as publicity arrangements, meetings of 
faculty members and pupils with people in 
the community, and follow-up interviews 
between students and lay people make the 
project one which entails 
community contacts. For example, engi- 
neers, electrical contractors, retail estab- 
lishments, community agencies, and other 
groups are consulted for the purpose of 
securing speakers to present their voca- 
tions to the pupils, and also to arrange for 
exhibits which will demonstrate the nature 
of their work. It has been found that such 
co-operative planning results in a greater 
interest on the part of these businessmen 
in the total program of the school. They 
invariably volunteer to give time for 
follow-up conferences with students who 
become interested in their fields. Too 
these people not only become interested 
in what the school is doing, but also are 
very much pleased to know that the school 


many school- 





is interested in their work, thus strengthen- 
ing common areas of interest between the 
school personnel and the business people 
of the community. 


The Bradford County High School, 
Starke, Fla., provides as part of its career 
day program an extensive group of ex- 
hibits which come from all parts of the 
county and are of interest not only to the 
students but to all the adults of the com- 
munity. One afternoon is set aside for 
adults to visit the exhibits and talk with 
the businessmen about their fields of work. 
This helps the parents to be in a position 
to discuss, more intelligently, the various 
types of business and professional oppor- 
tunities in which their children show some 
interest. 

The Melbourne High School, Melbourne, 
Fla., opens its career day program with 
a night meeting which is attended by both 
students and adults. This affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to present to parents the 
importance of leaving their children free 
to explore many types of occupational pos- 
sibilities before deciding upon one particu- 
lar one. 

Other schools in the county are strength- 
ening their community relations by devel- 
oping plans wherein high school boys and 
girls work for short periods in businesses 
and industries of the community. This 
gives them “the feel” of the occupation 
In St. 
such a program has been 


and is a valuable tryout experience 
Petersburg, Fla 
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Left: Demonstrations of biological research attract a group of students at an annual Career Day exhibit. 


Right: 


effectively worked out. A similar program 


is being worked out in 


Gainesville, Fla 
ind other cities where the emphasis will 
be on allowing an interested student to 
observe the work of a professional or busi- 
nessman for an entire day 
him through a 


tacts, if 


accompanying 


day's schedule. Such con 


carefully planned, can 


prove in 
valuable to students and can serve to pro 


mote closer ties between the school and 
the community 

In Jacksonville, Fla., some of the schools 
have asked local business associations and 
professional groups to select a representa 
tive to talk to the student body about their 
particular field of work at the weekly as 
sembly programs, planned throughout the 
year 

The vocational guidance activities of the 
schools of Alachua 


supported by 


County are 
a Joint Service 
on Vocational Guidance 


strongly 
Committee 
which represents 
another school-community tie-up of great 
value. The joint committee, through the 
encouragement of school personnel 
several 


began 


vears ago when members of the 


A nurse 


Students of business subjects show an 


acquaints an interested girl with the 


lo« al 


tional 


Kiwanis 
guidance 
tives ot 


Club 
sounded out 


interested in voca- 
representa- 
other local civic groups, such as 
the Rotary Club and the Lions Club, about 
the possibility of 


with the 


working 
schools, to 


together, and 
promote vocational 
guidance activities in the county. The idea 
caught hold, and for more than ten years 
this committee has been The 
committee representatives 
Junior Chamber 

Profes- 
State-Federal 
American Le- 
Uni- 
versity Women, as well as a representative 


functioning 
now includes 
from such groups as the 
of Commerce, the Business and 
Club, the 


Service, the 


sional Women’s 
Employment 
gion, the American Association of 
of the county school superintendent's of- 
fice Each of the 
makes a 


tional 


agencies represented 
contribution to 


work 


financial voca 


by the 
spent by the 
superintendent's office for 
audio-visual 


guidance 
committee. The 


sponsored 
money 1s 


county school 


books materials, and 
other materials which supplement the regu 
lar program of the schools 


tests 


The committee 
also studies the vocational guidance needs 


interest in the possibilities of business machines. 


of the county and makes periodic 
mendations 

Another committee 
which helps to provide laymen and repre 
sentatives of 


recom- 
activity of this 


various protessions to assist 
local schools with vocational guidance ac 
tivities is the 

List’ 
listing of 


maintenance of a “Lay 
Counselor's which 
to-date men and women who 
have agreed to talk with any student who 
would like to know 
ticular 


includes an up 


more about the par 
occupation they 
take part in the group conferences 
scheduled on career days by local schools 
in the area and many of them serve from 
time to time, as needed, to talk 
assembly 


represent. They 


also 


to class 
This 


continuing 


groups and at 
organization 


programs 
provides for a 
type of school-community — relationship 
which has proved most beneficial to the 
schools of that area 

School administrators should be con 
scious of the fact that vocational guidance 
is a live area for s¢ hool-community plan 
ning. It has a vitality that other types of 


relationships may not always provide 


opportunities in nursing. Right: In twentieth-century 


America, girls, as well as boys, give serious thought to the field of engineering. 
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For Better County School Plans — 





The Characteristics of 
Intermediate Unit 


THEODORE L. RELLER 


Professor of Education 
University of California 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Increasingly in recent years the question 
whether an 
mediate unit is a necessity and if so under 
what This 


is being raised as to inter- 


conditions question has come 


to the fore in considerable part because 
of the school district reorganization move- 
ment. Traditionally the intermediate unit 


which has most generally been the county 


office of education, has provided many 


services for the smaller administrative 


units. So common has this concept of the 
intermediate unit that in the Die 
tionary of Education the intermediate ad- 
is defined as follows: “A 
type of administrative unit which is smaller 
than the which 


functions for smaller administrative units 


been 
ministrative unit 
state and 


exercises some 


for example the county in most states and 


the supervisory district or union in New 
England and New York.” 
The adequacy of this definition might 


well be challenged. However, it does repre 
thinking suffi 
significance of re 
intermediate unit. In 
vears the number of 


sent past experience and 


suggest the 
for the 


ciently to 
organization 


the past few local 


administrative units in the United States 
has been reduced rough!yv fre 1OD.000 to 
slightly more than 60,000. While this is 


the nationwide picture, the “problem” or 


the development in some states or in some 
counties in States Is ot 


some course tar 


more pronounced, As a result of reorganiza 


tion there are now a considerable number 
of counties in which the number ot admin 


An Oe 


which as a 


istrative units is exceedingly small 


casional county is found in 


there is only 
district. In a 
other 


result of reorganization one 


administrative considerable 


number of counties the number of 


idministrative units has been reduced to 


two. three, four, or some other relatively 


small number. It should also be noted that 


the counties vary greatly as to size whether 


geography, population, or economic char 


icteristics are considered. Furthermore they 


vere not created with the purposes in 


mind which the intermediate unit of today 


or tomorrow might very well serve 


Those who question the need for an in 
termediate unit if 


reorganization were car 


ned 


through to an 


adequate degree also 
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that in those states which have 
had the county unit as the direct adminis 
trative unit there has not 


for an intermediate unit. In 


point out 
been a demand 
other words 
these states appear to have progressed satis 
factorily as a result of having reasonably 
adequate administrative units and without 
the use of an intermediate unit. The same 


point can be made by referring to the 
larger districts of a number of states which 
have an intermediate unit. In a considerable 
number of these instances the larger dis 
tricts deal directly with the state on all or 
practically all matters rather than through 


the intermediate unit 


Desirable Characteristics 


Despite these views it should be noted 
that the intermediate 


and continues to be a part of the adminis 


unit has long been 
trative structure of all states except those 
which have the county as the direct admin 
istrative unit and a very few others which 
have never had an intermediate unit. Be 
cause of the 


unit 


extent to which the 
exists 


questions which are being raised 


inter 
because of the 
ibout it 


mediate and 


it is believed to be exceedingly important 
that attention be given to the question 

What are the characteristics ot 
intermediate 


a desirable 


unit? Such characteristic 
identified and 


regarding the local administrative 


have been widely discussed 


unit but 


not pertaining to the intermediate unit 
This statement is offered with the beliet 
that in the majority of case We hall con 
tinue to have an intermediate unit and 
that the problem before us is one of secur 
ing an intermediate unit which will be able 


to render outstanding service of the type 


needed 

The following characteristics of de 
irable intermediate unit are offered as a 
base against which to check the existing 
organization of intermediate units and to 


plan for the development of a more de 


tensible intermediate organization ine 
structure 


1. The 


purpose of the intermediate unit 
hould be that of assisting and of increasing 
the effectiveness of the administrative unit 







©a Desirable 





which are directly responsible for the edu- 
This 
rendered through the provision of direct 


cational service assistance may be 
services such as supervisory service, library 
service curriculum lab- 
Increasingly, however, 
administrative units become 
large enough to provide many of these serv- 
their unit 


require a 


audio-visual aids 
oratory 


as the 


service, et¢ 


basic 


ces on 
should 


larger base for efficient service and should 


intermediate 
which 


own, the 
move to services 
devote more of its energy to research and 
planning. It would then see its responsibil- 
itv as that of assisting the administrative 
units in the development of research pro- 
grams and the development of plans for 
educational improvement. In this role it 
should not seek uniformity among the ad- 
ministrative units but rather should en- 
planned experimentation and 
planned variation in light of educational 


courage 


needs 


New Educational Services 


The intermediate unit would thus adjust 
its purposes to the change in the size and 


competency of the administrative units 


found within it. It would give less and less 


attention to the control functions which it 


now trequently exercises as an agent of 


the state. With this development the in 


termediate unit would not be seen as an 


arm of the state” in terms of 


but rather as 


regulation 


an “arm of the state” in terms 


of stimulation, experimentation and guid 


ance. It would assist local districts in 


planning and carrying through experimental 
making evaluations. It 


projects and in 


would thus aid in the development of 


local leaders and encourage them in the 
exercise of initiative in solving problems 
The power of the unit would not be found 
in control or direction but in leadership in 
researe h and 


The 


s a co-ordinator of the work carried on by 


planning experimentation 


intermediate unit might also serve 


various agencies within the area. For ex 


imple it could facilitate the co-ordination 


of work of the juvenile court or of the 
planning commission with the work of the 
local school unit Philosophically then it 
can be said that as adequate local admin- 
istrative units are secured the intermediate 
unit would devote less of its energy to 
direct rendering of instructional service or 
making available specific provisions of the 
chool program and would find itself giving 
more and more attention to assisting in 
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the development of local leaders, and to 
co-ordination, research, experimentation, 
and planning. In a very real sense this 
unit would be performing services which 
are normally thought of as the responsibil- 
ity of the state but which the state cannot 
carry out very effectively in many of our 
states because of their size and the limited 
staff of the state departments. It would 
become increasingly an agency through 
which local units could plan for and 
achieve certain purposes through co-opera- 
tion — purposes they could not attain effi- 
ciently through independent or separate 
action. 


A Lay Board Needed 


2. The intermediate unit should develop 
its program and carry it forward through 
the general control of a lay board of edu- 
cation for the intermediate unit. This 
board of education should probably pref- 
erably be elected by the people of the area 
It would appear to be sound procedure for 
the trustees of the administrative 
units and other lay groups interested in 
education to assume responsibility for 
nominating people to serve on the inter- 
mediate unit board. While the election of 
a lay board for the intermediate unit pro- 
duces overlapping in lay educational boards 
this is believed preferable to having the 
lay board members either appointed by the 
state authority or having them elected by 
the trustees of the administrative units 
found within the intermediate unit. It is 
believed desirable in light of the view that 
the intermediate unit should not be re- 
garded as an extension of the power of the 
state primarily but rather that it should 
be seen as an agency through which the 
people of an area of considerable size 
might stimulate and attain the improve- 
ment of education. 

The board of education would, of course, 
be responsible to the state but proper 
statutory provisions and popular election 
would tend to cause it to see clearly its 
responsibility to the people of the area 
which it is serving. It should have responsi- 
bility for the approval of the educational 


local 


plan of the intermediate unit and for 
appraisal of the work carried forward. 
3. Each intermediate unit should be 


staffed by some of the best prepared and 
ablest educators in the area. The leadership 
position in the intermediate unit should be 
the most significant educational position 
in the area. It is believed that it could be 
so regarded if the intermediate unit were to 
become devoted to the ideas of research, 
planning, and leadership. To provide a few 
or even many services and to exercise a 
few controls as an arm of the state may 
not call for the outstanding talent found in 
the area. To furnish the leadership that is 
envisioned here would require outstanding 
ability. To lead in the planning of experi- 
mentation and to render assistance in seek- 
ing sound solutions to problems is an op- 
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portunity of a very different type. The 
potentialities of the intermediate unit 
would be large —their realization highly 
dependent upon the quality of the leader- 
ship furnished. 

The chief administrative officer should 
be elected by the intermediate district 
board of education. Place of residence 
should not be a factor in the selection. 
Other staff members should be appointed 
by the board on recommendation of the 
superintendent. On the staff of the inter- 
mediate unit there should be represented 
some degree of specialization with staff 
members competent in such fields as in- 
service education, personnel administration, 
curriculum development, etc. It should be 
recognized that the staff of one intermediate 
unit might justifiably vary considerably 
from that of another in both areas of 
specialization and number of staff members. 
These variations would be the result of 
decision-making by the lay and professional 
people who are engaged in educational serv- 
ice within the intermediate unit regarding 
the kinds of services they would desire 
from the intermediate unit. 


The Local Units 


4. The area which the intermediate unit 
should serve should generally contain at 
least ten administrative units of adequate 
size and might well contain a considerably 
larger number. The number of local units 
in an intermediate unit would of course 
depend in part upon the size of the local 
units. There should be enough local units 
however to provide considerable variety of 
problems, points of view, and practices. 
Perhaps a population of 75,000 or 100,000 
should generally be regarded as a minimum 
for an intermediate unit. While geography 
tends to be less and less of a factor in 
determining the area to be served it is 
true that under certain circumstances it 
should be considered along with population 

5. The intermediate unit should have 
adequate financial resources. These re- 
sources could be supplied by the area 
served by the intermediate unit or by the 
state directly. There should not be a large 
number of unnecessary controls exercised 
through the funds granted. It would appear 
preferable that a part of the funds should 
be raised within the intermediate unit pro- 
vided that a state equalization plan will 
make it possible for even the poorest inter- 
mediate unit to do a significant job in 
relation to its needs. The funds made avail- 
able should be able to be employed in ac- 
cordance with broad, general policies set 
up by the legislature and the state board 
of education and in accord with the more 
detailed statement of policies adopted by 
the lay board of education of the inter- 
mediate district. 

The board of education of the inter- 
mediate unit should be responsible for the 
approval of the budget of the district and 
for all of its expenditures. The financial 





resources should be such as to make it 
possible to secure outstandng personnel and 
to make it possible to carry forward re- 
search and experimentation along the lines 
indicated above. This research work should 
be seen not largely in terms of collecting 
statistics but much more in terms of the 
development of a program through which 
the desirability of various educational pro- 
cedures can be determined. 


The Professional Administrator 


6. The chief administrator of the inter- 
mediate unit should be selected by and 
should be responsible to the lay policy- 
forming board of education, and an ade- 
quate organization and communication 
structure should be developed. It should 
be recognized that in regard to the matter 
of organization making the chief execu- 
tive responsible to the lay board is not 
sufficient. Because of the overlapping of 
the geographical area of intermediate units 
with the local administrative units and 
because of the possible overlapping of re- 
sponsibility of the intermediate authority 
and the local administrative units, it is 
important that considerable attention be 
given to problems of organization. In order 
to insure understanding it is essential that 
regular meetings be held at which the lay 
boards of education of the local adminis- 
trative units and the board of the inter- 
mediate unit can work out with the help 
of their respective administrative staffs 
the responsibilities which each shall have. 

The responsibility of the intermediate 
unit must be defined with great care, keep- 
ing in mind the purposes of stimulation, 
advice, and research. Unless 
effort is made to keep the intermediate 
unit in close touch with the local admin- 
istrative units and unless it is agreed that 
it shall be responsive to the needs as seen 
by these units, there is the great likelihood 
that the intermediate unit will increasingly 
exercise controls which may not tend to 
develop the local administrative staffs and 
the local administrative units. In this 
matter of organization it is important that 
teachers as well as lay groups be involved 
in the determination of the services to be 
provided and the manner in which they 
shall be provided. Probably there is no 
administrative structure other than the in- 
termediate unit which is more dependent 
upon adequate communication, clear defini- 
tion of principles, and period evaluation of 
the work done in light of principles. Its 
success as envisioned here is dependent 
upon the attitudes and leadership of the 
local administrative units as well as upon 
the intermediate unit itself. 

7. The educational plan of the inter- 
mediate unit should be developed for a 
period of years — probably three to five. 
Teachers, administrators, and laymen of 
the local administrative units should par- 
ticipate in the development of the educa- 
tional plan. Provision should be made for 


considerable 
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the review of the plan and for periodic 
evaluation. The review proposed should be 
by the state educational agency or by 
some other organization competent to 
evaluate the plan in terms of the purposes 
and needs of the intermediate unit. Such 
review should be for advisory purposes only 
since final authority and responsibility for 
the adoption of the plan and for its ap- 
praisal must remain with the board of 
education of the intermediate unit. The re- 
view should bring out facts regarding the 
proposal and evaluations of it which should 
be of assistance to the board. It should be 
aimed toward encouraging intermediate 
units to develop the type of program 
needed rather than toward uniformity or 
comparability with other intermediate units. 
This is especially important as the inter- 
mediate unit becomes a unit stimulating, 
planning, guiding on the educational fron- 
tiers — in matters about which much is to 
be learned, and in regard to which “pat- 
terns” would be dangerous drugs to needed 
initiative. 


Changing Responsibilities 


In conclusion the following general ob- 
servations are made 

1. The need for an intermediate unit will 
vary from one state to another or even 
from one section of a state to another and 
its responsibilities will continue to change. 
This change will be the result of the con- 
tinuing reorganization of the basic local 
units and because of the changes which will 
continue to occur regarding the educational 
processes. It is probable, however, that 
even when reorganization of local admin- 
istrative units has been achieved in what 
may generally be regarded as rather an 
adequate form there will remain a con- 
siderable number of states or areas within 
states in which the intermediate unit could 
continue to render a very distinct service. 
If there were no intermediate units, it 
would be imperative that the respective 
local units develop a great deal more co- 
operative action than has marked their 
activities heretofore. In a sense the inter- 
mediate unit may come to be seen as an 
agency through which reorganized units 
may co-operate effectively in doing those 
things which because of lack of varied 
types of essential resources they may not 
be able to do nearly as well acting alone 

2. The role which the intermediate unit 
plays will continue to vary. Probably not 
all of the characteristics outlined in this 
paper will be attainable in all states or in 
all areas of each state. They are believed, 
however, to be a sound group of char- 
toward which those concerned 
intermediate units might well be 


icteristics 
with 


working and in light of which they might 
well evaluate present resources and com- 
petencies. 

3. The continuance of inadequate inter- 
mediate units, inadequate in terms of any 
of the characteristics mentioned, will tend 
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in the long run to harm the intermediate 
unit as well as the total educational pro- 
gram. If the purpose or philosophy stated 
is violated, the intermediate unit may 
easily become the direct administrative 
unit. If the size and resources are so limited 
that the intermediate unit is unable to 
provide needed services on the level indi- 
cated, criticism will be brought upon the 
whole concept of the intermediate unit 
Just as the inadequate local administrative 
unit tends to damage the development of 
the entire administrative structure so also 
will the inadequate intermediate unit make 
it difficult to develop an adequate admin- 
istrative structure in a state or area. Many 
existing counties are inadequate intermedi- 
ate units which cannot meet the 
effectively and economically. 

4. Larger local administrative units re- 
quire a change in the role of the inter- 
mediate unit. Furthermore, the concept 
that the administrative unit functions as 
an arm of the state in terms of control 
should be challenged on at least two points. 
First, the intermediate unit should increas- 
ingly become not the arm of the state but 
the instrument of the people, especially of 
the people of the region served. Second, if 
the intermediate unit remains as it must 
in part as an arm of the state, it should 
be concerned primarily not with the control 
function but with the stimulation 
leadership function of the state 


needs 


and 


Functioning for Education 


5. If adequate intermediate units are de- 
veloped along with adequate local admin- 
istrative units they may more than at any 
time heretofore reveal the potential signifi- 
cance of an adequate administrative struc- 
ture for attaining the purposés of edu- 
cation. It is quite conceivable that the 
development of a fine functioning of local 
administrative units and of the intermediate 
unit along the lines suggested here may 
supply some significant leads as to the 
manner in which decentralization may be 
effected in some of our local administrative 
units which appear to be too large, or which 
in any case give too little attention to the 
release of the energy and the initiative of 
the professional and lay personnel of the 
various areas or sections contained within 
the large local administrative unit. 

6. In some instances the co-operative 
planning and action of a number. of inter- 
mediate units in an area may serve to 
achieve many of the purposes or char- 
acteristics of the intermediate unit which 
are offered here. This could quite con- 
ceivably be done more quickly than ade 
quate intermediate units could be secured 
in some states or sections of states. It 
could only be done however: if the po 
tentially desirable role of the intermediate 
unit would be generally accepted by lay 
and professional groups; if a high level of 
co-operation in planning selecting staff, 
assigning staff, appraising, and other phases 









of the work were achieved; if the respec- 
tive administrators of the intermediate 
units had mutual confidence in one another 
and a compelling “loyalty” to a common 
objective; if a functioning organization and 
communication structure developed 
with great care and provision was made to 
adjust it in light of experience. 

7. Educational more de- 
pendent upon the development of knowl- 
edge and upon effective processes of work- 
ing than upon legislation 
unit as 


was 


advances are 


rhe intermediate 
devoted to de- 
veloping new knowledge and to improving 
processes of working together upon educa- 
tional problems offers large opportunities. 
Through it imperatively-needed action re- 
search, policy 


a noncontre: unit 


planning, experimentation, 
and evaluation can be attained. To move 
forward in this manner a new vision of the 
intermediate unit is essential. This vision 
is needed by lay and professional. It is 
needed by educators in positions of leader- 
ship in local administrative units, in inter- 
mediate units, and in educational 
agencies 


state 


° 


DEGREES IMPRESSIVE 


All members of the 
Ashland, Ore., 
thy E. Busch 
University 
B.S. and 
College 


board of education at 
hold university degrees. Doro- 
holds a B.A. degree from the 
of Oregon. Harold A. Thomas has 
M.F. degrees from Oregon State 
Chairman Ben T. Lombard has a 
pre-law degree from the University of Oregon 
and LL.B. from Northwestern College of Law. 
G. Edwin Dunn has a BS. degree from 
Oregon State, and Marshall E. Woodell has 
B.A. and MS. from Linfield College, and a 
Ph.D. from Oregon State. Superintendent 
Leland P. Linn has an Ed.D 


PLEDGE TO FLAG 


S. Senate has given final approval 
to a congressional resolution adding the 
words “under God” to the pledge to the 
flag. The pledge will now read: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one Nation God, 
indivisible, with liberty and all.” 


The U 


under 
justice tor 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The board of education of Niles Mich.. at 
the suggestion of Supt. C. E. Culver, has 
approved a new guidance program for the city 
schools. The purpose of the program is to 
assist each boy and girl through various types 
of information, habits, guidance and teaching 
techniques, attitudes, interest, and counsel, to 
analyze situations, to make choices, adjust- 
ments, and interpretations in connection with 
critical situations in his life 
tinual growth in his ability 
and _ self-direction. 

The program is divided into three divisions: 

1) educational; (2) vocational; (3) civic- 
ethical-social. The guidance is of two types: 

1) individual, and (2) group. A list of prob- 
lem areas has been compiled for the purpose 
These include: (1) health and physical de- 
velopment conditions; (2) home and family 
relationships; (3) leisure-time conditions; 
(4) personality conditions; (5) religious life 
and church affiliation; (6) school conditions; 


and to insure con 
for self-realization 


(7) social conditions (moral and civic); (8) 
conditions 


vocational 









For E-fhcient Pupil Transportation — 





Balanced School Board T 






CARL B. FRANZEN 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 


It is correct to sey that efficiency in any 


operation depends upon knowing what to 


do. This being true, generally, it follows 
that it is true concerning transportation 
programs of schools 


While each 
ire, neverthele 
that affect 
Perhaps these fit 
category. At any 


considerations or 


chool system is unique, there 


common considerations 
chools in similar 


into “the 


most ways 
principles” 
working from either 
principles 
schools can readily develop written policies 


rate 
common 


for their transportation programs 


There are, as suggested in an earlier 


irticle, at least 18 basic matters which can 
be fitted into nine or ten operational pol 
What well be asked 


the specifics of these 


then, are 
and 


cies it may 
considerations 


policies? 


Basic Considerations 





It may seem almost trite to refer to 


but certainly goals need to be 
And a 


veloped before goals can be 


philosophy 
known must be de 
tated. Hence 
hould deal with philosophy, 
supervision, and general information 


Under the philosophy heading there are 


philosophy 


the lead policy 


five major considerations: (1) a definition 


of transportation standards — who is to be 
transported and under what circumstances 
(2) cost considerations it public expense 
or paid by those transported; (3) whether 
transportation 1s to be an appendage or an 


integral part of the school system; (4) bus 


ownership — by the school district or pri 
vate owners operating under contract; and 
(5) the uses of the buses 

Statements concerning supervision and 


personnel fit well into the philosophy pol 
icy. Quite obviously, someone needs to be 
in charge of transportation, and this re 
sponsibility and the authority need to be 


fixed. In addition, the duties of any other 
(such as the 
need to be detined. It 


that, because many people may be involved 


VEMUISUPEPVISOTS personnel 


mechanics) follows 


in a transportation program, it is well to 


have a tlow chart outlining authority and 


co-operation lines of the involved per 


sonnel 


The insurance program for the transport 
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Policies 


tation system can also be included as a part 


of the philosophy policy. Insurance cov 
erage needs to be spelled out in specifics 
And, finally 


ire needed to account for the transporta 


because records and reports 


tion and to determine how well goals are 


being achieved, the type and purpose of 


reports used need to be included 


Details of Administration 


\ second major may well deal 
with operation, contracts, and allowances 
(Juite obviously 


policy 
buses need to be op- 
erated safely, and standards of safety (in- 
cluding speeds) need to be stated. This is 
related to route planning, and should be 
included in this policy. While authority for 
such planning and the limitations to be im- 


posed need to be clearly specified, routing 




















































































































ransportation 


that details 
1 separate policy 


IS sO Important need to be 


outlined in Other items 
distances to bus 


shelters, 


as walking routes, pro 


visions for methods of 


receiving 


ind discharging pupils from buses, and 
maximum time (or distance) for routes 
need to be noted 

In many areas of the United States 


storms may occasionally make bus opera- 
tion most hazardous. When such circum 
stances prevail, it is vitally important to 
have exact provisions governing the what 
to-do under adverse operating conditions 
This will 
tional 


include statements as to opera 
‘hows’ and 
methods to be used 


“don'ts.” Moreover 
when 
service seems to be or is necessary should 
be stated 

Should there be any contract transporta 


tion, dates and terms for this service need 


suspension ol 


to be detined in the statement of operating 
policy. In addition, should there be isolated 
pupils who cannot be well served by estab 
lished routes, the rates and conditions gov 
erning allowances need to be set up 


There are legal requirements which must 


Whether an integral part of the school system or an appendage, pupil 
transportation must be operated under clearly defined policies. 
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Scenes like this show that accidents will occur despite 
the most careful precautions. 


standings concerning how 
wait for tardy pupils, how roads or high 
ways are to be crossed by pupils (it is well 
seating, heaters and ventilation, safety and to have small pupils escorted across 
safety considerations which affect pupils 
While state laws and rules will de and what to do when pupils do not behave 
termine this policy It should be emphasized that pupils should 
“manhandled” by drivers 


tion, if there is a plan for pupil assistants 


consider what kind of equipment is needed 
unique Operating 


Routes and Schedules 

Still another policy should treat the re 
‘vious paragraph 
a Routing and Scheduling Policy is needed. sistants, and advisers (if the plan makes 
use of these helpers) 


portant, from the standpoint of good public 
policy should be outlined in a very specific part of the school, and moreover 
responsibility and understanding 


janning the routes on the basis of spot . an . 
| I Drivers and ‘Teacher Advisers 


points to reasonable distance intervals Certain standards need to be set for the 


(4) general rout 


clear statements need to be 
made concerning responsibility 
and limitations governing the drivers and 
responsibility in respect to following routes 
should also be mentioned in thi 
children riding buses other than the one to There are two ways to obtain assistants 
They may be appointive and may even be 
schedules and route maps for pupils and — paid by the school system. Or. they may be 
elected by the pupils whom they will serve 
Another policy may be and represent. The second method is better 
because it places the selection on an honor 
basis rather than a duty 
these relate to safety and public relations 


relations in the 


more democratic 


there need to be clear under 





may constitute a bus patrol which can con 
sider improvement of the transportation 
program or trade management secrets 

It is well also to have teacher advisers 
This plan spreads responsibility for the 
transportation program throughout — the 
school system and relates transportation to 
the entire instructional program. Moreover 
uch advisers cannot only assist with prob 
lems which may develop, but they may also 
give invaluable advice to the director of 
transportation Advisers incidentally 
should ride buses a number of times during 
the vear to better acquaint themselves with 
the details of transportation and to enable 
them to contribute more effectively to the 
improvement of service 

Another policy needs to be devoted to 
turchase and replacement of equipment 
General budgetary control can be improved 
when there is a sound program for replacing 
equipment, particularly when reserves are 
set up for such replacement 

This policy should spell out how pur 
chases are to be made — whether by direct 
purchases or bids, and whether the chassis 
and bodies are bought separately or as a 
unit 


Repairs and Maintenance 


Still another policy should deal carefully 
with maintenance, repair, and accidents 
To keep buses in top-notch condition spe 
cifics are needed for maintenance and 
servicing. These should include such points 
as gasing of buses, lubricating, washing and 
cleaning, glass replacement. There should 
also be rules for periodic safety checkups 

Accidents may occur, in spite of the most 
careful preventative plans. When and if 
they do, an outline of exact steps to be 
followed should be available. It is ex 
tremely important to do the right thing at 
the right time in case of accident. More 
over, certain reporting becomes an im- 
mediate must when accidents occur, and 
this needs to be carefully spelled out 

Finally, in this day of enlarging educa 
tional horizons, buses are frequently used 
for excursions, field trips, and athletics, as 
well as other extracurricular affairs. A 
poli v is needed to govern these uses. Es- 
pecially important are rules relating to 
time and distance. It makes sense to evolve 
such rules before unusual and unanticipated 
requests are made 

This policy outline, adapted to any 
unique local situation, will guarantee a 
sound organizational plan for the opera 
tion Of a transportation system 


* 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


The board of education of Royal Oak, 
Mich.,, has approved the establishment of an 
experimental foreign language course in the 
elementary grades. The program is voluntary 
and will be carried on for one-half hour each 
day. It is designed to give children an early 
facility for foreign languages, to be developed 
later in the high school 
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Better Efficiency From Sound — 








Employment Policies for Noncertified 


JOHN W. GILBAUGH, Ep.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Increased numbers of 
workers in the public 
created a need for systematic methods 
in dealing with them. School officials 
have been confronted with the problem 
of not only replacement, but the secur- 
ing of additional noncertified employees. 
Trends in modern school programs in- 
cluding swollen enrollments, hot lunch 
programs, and district reorganization 
requiring more school buses, have been 
largely responsible for the necessity of 
adding numerous noncertified workers. 

Some school officials, board members, 
and superintendents, subscribe to the 
belief that little or no special skill is 
required of those who perform the duties 
of a majority of the jobs not directly 
related to instruction. This belief has 
been reflected by the influx of poorly 
qualified and underpaid workers found 
in many school systems. The local com- 
munity provides the main source of 
supply of noncertified personnel. 

It isn’t often that one has to look far 
beyond his own community to learn that 
the highest type people are not always 
engaged by school officials to drive the 
district school buses, to discharge the 
responsibilities of school custodians, to 
prepare hot lunches for students, or to 
perform the clerical and secretarial tasks 
in the offices. Some employees in these 
types of positions are very influential. 
They often have almost as much influ- 
ence on elementary and_ secondary 
school children as have the superintend- 
ent, principal, and some of the 
teachers. Uncertified workers in the 
public schools can become useful public 
relations agents in interpreting the 
schools to the public. Clear board poli 
cies which set forth the manner of se- 
lection and subsequent working condi 
tions create favorable attitudes that 
enhance good relations. Influence of 
noncertified workers has been estab- 
lished in many instances through long- 
time residence in the community where 


noncertified 


schools have 


study, The 
completed 


*This article is based on a doctoral 


Superintendency and Boards of Education 
by the writer at Kansas University in 


August, 1953 
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School Personnel 


the schools in which they work are 
located. Many of them have relatives 
in the district and occasionally they are 
close of kin to a board member. There 
have been cases where noncertified em- 
ployees, especially janitors, wielded 
sufficient influence to have superintend- 
ents dismissed. 


Board Policies Needed 


Board policy should establish proce- 
dures for selection and equitable bases 
for promotion, demotion, and dismissal. 
It should also define the relationships 
between certified and noncertified em- 
ployees as well as relationship to its own 
employees. Job and personal specifica- 
tions for each type of position should be 
prepared in writing. Applicants for var- 
ious positions should be fully familiar- 
ized with the details of the positions 
they seek before employment is granted. 
Job specifications can serve as objective 
measures of efficiency when workers are 
placed on the payroll. 

Perhaps no phase of the administra- 
tion of the public schools has been so 
neglected as that related to noncertified 
personnel. School superintendents and 
board members in some school systems 
where haphazard methods of selection 
are practiced might profit by observing 
some of the techniques used in business 
and industry. Where, outside the public 
schools, can positions of great responsi- 
bility be found that offer so little finan- 
cial remuneration? School plants repre- 
senting financial outlays upward of a 
million dollars are often entrusted to the 
care of a poorly qualified, underpaid 
janitor and cleaners. 

Large sums of tax money are wasted 
annually because some school officials 
believe anyone can be a janitor. If there 
is doubt that this is true, witness the 
salaries paid to janitors in some schools. 
Placing men who have retired from 
some other means of livelihood because 
of age or other incapacity should be 
scorned just as are appointments 
through political, religious, fraternal, or 









favors. School 


friendship 
should be placed on the public payrolls 
through merit alone. They should be 
engaged only after it has been ascer- 
tained that they are the best available 
candidates for the positions they will 


fill. 


em} yloyees 


Janitors Important ‘loo 


Janitors are important employees of 
the schools. Much knowledge and many 
skills are required of the efficient jani- 
tor. He must have some ability in car- 
pentry, painting, plumbing, electricity, 
and mechanics. This knowledge and 
these skills are essential if he is to 
effectively perform his daily tasks of 
cleaning and keeping the building and 
facilities in good repair. To keep a heat- 
ing and ventilating system operating at 
its peak efficiency requires more under- 
standing and skill than are required to 
sweep floors and empty wastepaper 
baskets. Moving furniture and school 
equipment, part of a janitor’s work, 
takes strength and energy. Those who 
would be janitors should have strong 
backs as well as above-average mentali- 
ties. Because of close contact and in- 
fluence with students, the janitor should 
be a man who, by reputation, is known 
to have high ideals, and a sense of 
personal pride derived from promoting 
an atmosphere of cleanliness. 

How can men who possess such quali- 
ties be attracted to school janitorial posi- 
tions? Through recognition by school 
officials of the skilled nature of the work 
janitors should be able to perform and 
setting of salaries which are commen- 
surate with the responsibility placed 
upon them. Pay for such service must 
be on a par with wages paid to men with 
comparable responsibilities in industry 
and to skilled trades in general. 

After employment janitors should be 
encouraged to attend janitorial classes 
held on some college campuses for vary- 
ing periods ranging from a day to a week 
or more. There they learn the latest 
methods for maintaining floors, the 
latest labor and time saving devices, and 
how to operate various machines found 
in up-to-date school buildings. Proper 
training of janitors becomes an invest- 
ment which may save a school district 
hundreds of dollars. Mistakes made by 


untrained workers are often costly 
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Thus, the use of spirit solvent wax on 
asphalt tile floors is a mistake which 
has often been made by untrained cus- 
todians. The expense of replacement of 
floors destroyed by ignorance of proper 
methods of maintenance is inexcusable. 


Save Superintendent 


Those applying for the various types 
of non-certified positions in the public 
schools should, as a matter of board 
policy, be instructed to channel their 
applications through the office of the 
superintendent of schools. It is some- 
times difficult to impress upon some 
employees the importance of dealing 
with the school’s executive officer. In- 
dividual board members should not con- 
cern themselves with such administra- 
tive details. 

Some superintendents have had their 
administrative efficiency affected and 
their positions made insecure by janitors 
who felt that they were improving their 
own standing by reporting on school 
affairs to individual board members. It 
is demoralizing to the conscientious 
superintendent who has to sit in board 


A New Medium of Public Relations — 





meetings with members who come in- 
formed on professional matters from a 
janitorial point of view. 

School secretaries and office clerks fill 
important roles in the duties they per- 
form for the public schools. The jobs 
often are more important by comparison 
than the salaries paid. Inexperienced 
and otherwise poorly qualified candi- 
dates are usually attracted by low 
salaries. Because they are responsible 
for seeing that school budgets are care- 
fully administered, boards of education 
must provide their school executives 
with competent and adequate help 
Savings gained through shopping around 
for the lowest bidder when considering 
permanent personnel invariably proves 


to be false economy. In small com 
munities the failure of the board of 
education to approve sufficient funds 


for reasonable clerical and _ secretarial 
workers sometimes causes the superin 
tendent to rely for assistance on students 
enrolled in commercial classes. Such an 
arrangement may be excellent training 
for the commercial students, but it 


contributes very little to efficiency in 
the 


superintendent’s office. In such 












cases the superintendent has to waste 


valuable time giving instructions to a 
number of different students. The super- 
intendent is employed because of his 
professional know-how. When he has to 
do much of his own clerical and secre- 
tarial work, he is reduced to the level 
of a clerk. 

School boards should work closely 
with their superintendent when formu- 
lating policies for dealing with non- 
certified workers. The best practices 
found in business and industry should 
be studied and those considered de- 
sirable and applicable should be modified 
for use in the schools. Job specifications 
should be prepared and revised _peri- 
odically to serve the best interests of 
the instructional program and of the 
school system in general. 

Modern boards of education deal with 
all school employees only through the 
executive head of the system. All ap- 
pointments, promotions, demotions, and 
dismissals are made on his recommenda- 
tion. He is held responsible by the board 
for the success of the complete operation 
of the entire system. 


TV Helps Communities Know 






DONALD G. TARBET 


Assistant Professor of E.ducation 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


A number of city schools report that 
they are using television to interpret their 
programs-to the public. This has developed 
from the days when an occasional program 


on a commercial station was given to 
discussing some school problem to the 
present situation in a number of areas 


where various types of programs are on 
1 regularly scheduled basis. We know that 
the lack of proper interpretation of schools 
has been one of the causes of misunder- 
standings between parents and the schools. 
What would be more natural than to em- 
ploy this medium for showing our schools 
to the community on a regular continuous 
basis? 

While some schools report doing much 
more than others it is gratifying to learn 
that steps have been and are being taken 


to utilize this means of communication for 
illustrations 
selected to show what is being done were 


school public relations. The 
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Their Schools 


collected from program co-ordinators, ad- 
ministrators, and others interested in the 
use of TV by schools. They represent only 
a few of the programs offered by these 
schools but illustrate the of 
possibilities for TV. 

The Houston Public Schools, of Houston, 
Tex., have used a series of programs based 
on the theme, “Know Your Schools.” These 
programs stressed the objectives of ac- 
quainting the public with the personnel 
of the school, the policies of the school, 
and the scope of school activities; they 
demonstrated the work of the schools and 
the techniques and methods of teaching 
Programs were included in such areas as, 
“Geography in the Air Age,” “Teaching 
Fractions,” “Operation of School Lunch- 
rooms,” and ‘Vocational Guidance.” The 
programs were varied in order that parents 
could see all aspects of the school program 
Other such as 


wide range 


purposes were stressed 






orienting the public relative to the open- 
ing the school a practice which 
should make the process easier and more 
efficient for parents, children, and teachers. 
Another series showed teacher betterment 
and research work carried on during 12 
months yearly in order to make the system 
progressively better 


ol year, 


Additional programs 
included: “So Your Child Is Beginning 
School This Year?” and “Enrollment and 
Our School Building Program.” These pro- 
grams were enacted by children of all ages 
as well as administrators and teachers. 


Big Cities Leaders 


Baltimore has used television extensively 
as a part of the educational program. The 
schools have programs for in-school use 
as well as for public relations. Some of the 
latter include “Your Child in School,” un- 
rehearsed classroom 
activities and 
of programs 
Schools” have definite 
value. Such other 
School Safety,’ 
Kindergarten,” 


situations stressing 
Another 
Your 


public 


lessons 


entitled 


series 
= Baltimore 
relations 
programs as “Back to 
“Preparing a Child for 
ind “The School Cafeteria 
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Program’ are successful means of inter 


Many of 


morning 


preting the school to the public 


the programs are scheduled in the 


hours for actual cla 


sroom use and are 


definitely 1 part of the = instructional 
program 
Philadelphia is 


idvanced areas in the use ot 


probably one of the most 
television 4 

part of cla 
Blackboard 


eri ol 


room instruction. “Operation 
Wifhil School House” are 
designed to be 
a he 
such programs as “R for 
Exploring the Fine Arts 
Your Social 1.0.7” The 
clude “Fit As a Fiddle 

America Science I 


tion only a 


and 
program viewed 


in school as well as out 


former in 
Rhythm 

and How s 
latter series in 
Where But in 
Fun,” to 
estimated that there 
Philadelphia 


clude 


and 
few. It 
are 3000 TV sets in 


room 


men 


Cleveland public schools have done much 
tor both 
of television 
Your Schools 


in the 


out-of-school use 
Meet 
help to show what is done 

Recently program 
showed how first-grade pupils are taught 
manuscript writing in preparation for learn- 
ing regular handwriting. “It’s Worth Know 
ing’ was a program stressing safer driving 
as discussed by a 


in-school and 


Such programs as 


schools one 


driver training instruc- 
tor. “The News: Places and People” fur- 
nishes a discussion of the news for in 


school use but also is of interest to parents 
who feel that this is a vital part of educa 
tion. Of course the type of program such as 
Planning Your Home” has elements of 
interest to adults as well as students 


Chicago and Los Angeles 


The Chicago public schools have 


used 


television to demonstrate 


tech 
niques of teaching as well as to show stu 


excellent 


dents in other schools what is being done 
in Chicago. This the 
the schools to and the 


interprets work of 
general 
An illustration of this type of 
“Choose Your 


brings authoritative career 


parents 
population 


program is which 


Career 
information to 
high school students and their parents from 
outstanding 


business and 


industrial 
fessional workers. Another series 
Public Action” has as its aim 
the interpretation of the schools to Chicago 
parents and to carry some information ot 
interest to 


pro 
“Chicago 
Schools in 


students who may be viewing 

in classrooms 
lelevision ts 

Springfield, Mo 


interpret 


used by the schools of 


Their programs are de 


signed to what is taught 


and 


how it is 


taught Television Classroom 


and “Telecampus” are programs offered on 


a regular basis a fall series 


Programs from 
Schools and Civil 
“Reading at Rountree,” “Speech Correc 
and “Off to School.” 


For several 


included Defense 
tion 
Angeles cits 
schools have had a program on radio and 
television entitled “Know Your Schools 

Recently, however, this show was replaced 
by a similar program on television called 
“Learning °53-'54.” Illustrative 


vears the Los 


programs 
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from one serie Education of the 
Teen-Age Book 


Social Studies 


included 

Handicapped Reading 

Clubs Elementary 
Learning °53—54 


and 
gave an opportunity to 
teachers and administrators of the city and 


1 


county schools to demonstrate what was 
taught and how and why it was taught 
San Diego has used television to show 


typical classroom situations to the public 


rhese included programs on arithmetic 
fine arts, handwriting, spelling, history and 
geography, science, including marine life 


and citizenship instruction. In addition 


through “TV Classroom.” they are offering 
opportunities for adults who have not 
finished high school to take courses for 
credit. These include music. art. history 
and government 


Long Established 


Minneapolis began using TV in the fall 
of 1949 with an activities program for out- 
of-school watching by both children and 
adults. Programs 


taken from. different 
schools all over the city, included units 
on various subject fields, demonstrations 


of work being carried on, and excerpts 
from assembly programs. Vocational adult 
education was brought in through ‘Video 
School and included courses in home- 
making and Spanish. Favorable comments 
from viewers dealt with the public rela- 


tions or direct interpretation value of the 


school program, orientation of pre-school 
children to school, refresher courses for 
adults, and educational value in general 


The County of Alameda, Calif.. reports 
that during the past two years they have 
produced some 150 programs on local com- 
mercial stations of a school-community re- 


lations nature 
“Iowa TV Schooltime,” a series of pro 
grams over WOI-TV Ames. Iowa. is 


planned to supplement and enrich the regu 
lar school curriculum. While 
grams are arranged for 


these pro- 
viewing in the 
more than 150 schools reporting using one 
or more programs each week, parents often 
report an interest and the programs have 
been useful to interpret the work of the 
The series of programs include 
‘It's Your Future,” “American Adventure,” 
Guideposts,” “Let’s Explore Science.” 
Adventures in Art.’ Here again are in 
terpretations of the work of the 
to the public 

The schools of Arlington, Va 
a series of one-half TV 
titled, “Across the showing the 
work of the dealt) with 
topics, such as “Guidance in the 
Junior and Senior High School,” ‘“Voca- 
tional 


sf hools 


and 
schools 


have used 
hour shows en 
Potomac 
schools. These 


various 


Education in Junior and Senior 
High Schools,’ and “Teaching English and 
Social Studies.” 


a weekly 


This year they are doing 


half-hour television program 


which includes the ‘Tinker Shop” series 
children’s classical literature, and a series 
on Virginia history 

It is gratifving to see that so manv 


schools are using television to aid in in- 








terpreting the schools to the 
The techniques vary but from them 


possible to make 


community 


some definite recon 


mendations 


‘ducational Possibilities 
Educat By bilit 


In the first place it is desirable to show 
what the schools Many time 


are doing 
parents and other community members d 
not know what is taking place in the 
schools and this fact may lead to suspicior 
Why not show the people how 


we teach 
reading, computation 


writing, health 
and other learning activities? Show 
them how the health and safety of t 
children is protected by various means 
such as periodic inspections, health instruc 
tion, safety 


pra 
tices 


patrols, guards on_ school 
equipment, etc. Why not explain what 
is being taught, and why? Explain the 


courses which are required for graduation 
those which are electives 
mation 


and give infor- 
various programs for 
various purposes. Teaching techniques may 
be shown which may do much to acquaint 
the public with the educational process 
which has changed quite a lot through 
the years. The school lunch program 
library services, and phases of vocational 
education may be relatively unfamiliar to 
some members of the 
services 


concerning 


community 
with their emphasis upon 
helping the boy or girl to make the most 
of his or her abilities should play an 
important part in such interpretation of 
the school. Special services for exceptional 
children, with physical problems of speech 
hearing, or sight, could give an explanation 
of these expanding services 

Another area which needs interpretation 
is that of the needs of the school. Many 
problems are facing the schools at the 
such as 


Guid 
ance 


present time 


housing, teacher 


shortage, increased levies, drop-outs, at- 


tendance. Present building conditions could 
including heating 


equipment 


be shown 
facilities 
tions 
charts 


and lighting 
needs, health condi 
Curricular needs may be shown by 
and 


percentage of 


diagrams showing dropouts 
graduates attending college 
variety of curricular offerings, and occupa 
tional needs of the community The 
teacher shortage, and training of teachers 
may be presented in a similar manner. The 
problem of 


cussed by 


consolidation may be dis 


showing the advantages 


disadvantages of 


and 

such action with 

to the parti ular school or schools 
As television 


regard 


programs are 
more 


coming into 


more and homes the _ possibilities 


of expanding their utilization become more 
apparent. With reports of average viewing 
time approaching three hours per dav it 
may be seen that 


people are spending 


quite a lot of their time in watching 
various programs. The schools are faced 
with the problem of interpreting their 
work to the community. Why not use 


television 


as one means of accomplishing 
this end? Let’s help the community know 
its schools by TV 
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Inflexibility Avoided by 


Vallejo’s 





EVERETT LL. ROLFE 


Business Manager 
Vallejo Unified School District 
Vallejo, Calif. 


} 


Increased and 


the extent 
has 


methods 


recognition ot 


value of school properties caused 


seek 


inventory 


school officials to 


lor pro- 


viding equipment controls 


School teachers and principals, more di 
rectly concerned with classroom instruction 
have not relished the prospect of spending 
any time 
furniture or accounting for the location ot 
a particular student desk in a school build 
ing. Numerous methods systems of 
inventory control have been devised, but 
frequent criticism has been made that they 
are too time consuming and inflexible 


considerable counting items of 


and 


Five major reasons' have been accepted 
for many years as basic to the maintenance 
ol adequate property and equipment in 
ventory in school 

1. To obviate the loss of fixed or 
permanent property through theft or 
misplacement. 

2. As a basis for administrative con- 
sideration of requests for the replace- 
ment of furniture and other articles 
of equipment. ; : 

3. As the basis of writing insurance 
against the loss of school property by 


systems 


Administratic 


Ward G 
te Boston 


Reeder Busine m ot 
I Ma 


B. Typist recording from the worksheet inventory 


detail to the individual inventory cards. 
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School Equipment 
Inventory 


fire, theft, or other causes. The widely 
used 80 or 90 per cent coinsurance 
clauses in present-day policies require 
accurate valuation of property. 

4. As a means of inventory control, 
to prevent the duplication and un- 
necessary purchase of articles. 

5. As a means of keeping accurate 
records for estimating depreciation and 
keeping cost records and for budgeting 
funds. 

The and operation of 
inventory systems should provide oppor 
tunity for full equipment through 
appropriate transfer when desirable. There 
is always danger that the system might 
provide adequate inventory control, but 
make it virtually impossible for the trans 
fer of equipment 
school plant to 
statt 


establishment 


use ot 


from 
another to 


one portion of a 


accommodate 
needs 


The Local Problem 


The Vallejo Unified School 
Vallejo, Calif., has established a 
plan of school 
serve 


District 
flexible 
equipment inventory to 
a growing school district, located in 
the San Francisco Bay Area of 
California. The District 


Central 
is comprised of 


A. Inventory worker punching by 
use of die punch the inventory 
control number on a piece of wood 
furniture. This number always ap- 
pears at the same place on similar 
items. 


’4 elementary schools, four 
combined 
The enrollment is, in 


15,000 pupils 


high 
( ollege 


junior 


schools, and a junior 


high school 


round 


and 
higures 

The appraised value of the buildings is 
$13,000,000 and the appraised 
is $1,700,000 


value of 
equipment Insurance is car- 
ried at 90 per cent of the appraised value 
in a “blanket-type program 

The business the school 
district is charged with the responsibility 
for the keeping of an efficient inventory of 
ill property of the District 


five-year 
manager ot 


Jecause the effectiveness of a series of 


C. Inventory worker affixing metal pre-numbered 


decal to a typewriter. 

















































































































LD. Inventory 


clerk transferring 
an individual inventory card from 
one panel to another and at the 
same time checking against photo- 
stat of cards on panel. 



























































accounting devices is in their practical 








ipplication, the business manager of the 
Vallejo Unified School District investigated 
various systems used both in other govern 
mental agencies and private industry. The 
system that appeared most flexible, simple 
and inexpensive to install and maintain 


was adopted and is described below 












































Key Numbers Used 














The flexible system of equipment inven 
tory in Vallejo provides for a_ simple 
numerical key to identify and locate each 
item of The key is 




















equipment com 























prised of three series of numbers; i.e., 
03 24 32465. The first series repre 
sents the building number where the 








equipment is located, the second the room 
number, and the third the equipment item 
number. Only the equipment item number 
is embossed or 











otherwise affixed to the 


item of equipment 








The Vallejo data of equipment 
tory are 


inven 





standard four-drawer 
Those 


hire-sate type (Fig. E) 


stored in 








used are of the 
Aluminum panels 
of the same size as a manila legal folder 
are contained in these files. The panels 
have two metal strips to which can be 
fastened the die-cut 


metal legal files. 





























individual 





inventory 




















cards (Fig. D). There is one of these 
cards for each item of equipment. Each 
card is die-cut so that it can be readily 





transferred from one position on the metal 
panel to another position on the panel, or 
to another panel (Fig. D). Each card 
carries the same number assigned to the 
item of equipment 























Each panel is num- 
bered according to school plant and room 























number 
Each item of equipment is numbered 
by a decalcomania label, a metal tag, or 











by etching or die punching 
done by 


This work is 
an inventory crew comprised of 











advanced students supervised by trained 
teachers who do the work 









during the 
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summer and other vacation periods. The 
inventory crew, at the time of numbering 
prepares a work sheet giving the descrip- 
tion of the item. The individual inventory 


card is prepared from copy supplied by 


this work sheet 


Uses of Records 


When the 


on the 


cards have been assembled 


panel, which provides for 64 
the panel is 
One photostat goes to the school principal 
head. Another 
insurance file, and a third to the 
clerk. The panel is placed back 
in the safe file and constitutes the master 
register of 


equipment items photostated 


or department 
to the 


copy goes 


inventory 


every iten 
a hool distri t 


icquired by the 


Ilemporary transfers of equipment within 
a department or building are made at the 
discretion of the department head. It is 
assumed that at the close of the school 
year the equipment will be returned to its 
original that the transfer 
When equipment 
is transferred from one plant to another, 
or becomes a 


placement or 
will become permanent 
permanent transfer, the 
department head is requested to note the 
equipment item number on the reverse side 
of the photostat and the destination where 
transferred. It should be noted that every 
building and 
been assigned a number. This 
appears on each inventory 
photostat as appropriate 


room within buildings has 
number 


panel and 


Lhe Master List 


School district purchase orders are also 








available to the inventory clerk so that 
new or additional items of equipment may 
be added to the records as required. A cata- 
log of all standard equipment has been 
created with mimeographed drawings and 
a brief descriptive statement. This catalog 
is available to all department heads and 
assures standard nomenclature when refer 
ence is made to equipment items. Presently 
58,000 items have 
recorded in Vallejo. 

A master list of dollars-and-cents values 
is maintained. The individual inventory 
cards are generally “priced” at acquisition 
cost, but it is felt that the 
cost is not a valid measure of 
Insurable value has 
computed to be the current replacement 
price less depreciation. 


been numbered and 





acquisition 
necessarily 


insurable value been 


The life of school furniture and equip- 


ment has been variously estimated. With 
normal use, the average figure would 
probably be 25 years. On this basis. a 
4 per cent annual depreciation charge 


seems reasonable. Since in most instances 
an attempt is made to maintain school 
equipment in good repair and in fully 
usable condition, it is proper that not all 
school equipment is completely depreciated 
We have found it to be wise to set up a 
minimum value below which the average 
article is not depreciated 

There is an increasing interest on the 
part of school administrators, school board 
trustees, and others 
management of 


concerned 
school 


with the 
properties in the 
subject of inventory records on school 
equipment. It is believed that the system 
used in Vallejo meets all the basic pur 
poses of a flexible inventory plan 





E.. Fire-safe files which contain the panels. Each panel contains inventory 
cards for one room on the average. Panels are filed by school plant and room 
number. 
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Recent Judicial Opinion XIX — 








Leaves of Absence 


for Military Training 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 
Vice-Principal, J. J. Ferris High School 


Managing editor, Eastern School Law Review 


Jersey City, N. J. 


The present unsettled world political con- 
ditions are of considerable concern to all 
Americans. But the concern becomes more 
than academic when individuals may be 
called upon to assume a personal respon- 
sibility because of these conditions. The 
resulting duty, frequently, involves service 
with the nation’s military forces. 

Because of the apparent likelihood that 
military service — whether a short “training 
tour” or a period of extended ‘active duty” 

will be a part of the American scene for 
many years to come, and because such 
terms of service may be expected for em- 
ployees of government, it would appear 
logical for school boards to consider the 
problem as it will affect local school sys- 
tem in general, and board employees in 
particular. Such early consideration will 
permit unhurried decisions, on the part of 
the board, as to the necessary policies con- 
cerning leaves of absence for military serv- 
ice. Of perhaps even greater importance, it 
should result in a clear-cut understanding 
of the various aspects of the problem by 
both board employees and the community. 
The resulting benefit to the board’s public 
relations, and to the morale of board em- 
ployees, should be well worth the effort 

A recent case,! involving 
sence for military training 
the Supreme Court of 
March 22, 1954 

Facts of the Case. 


a leave of ab- 
was settled in 
Pennsylvania on 


Loomis. a contract 


teacher in the Philadelphia public schools 
since 1947, and a member of a Reserve 
component of the U. S. Army, sued to 


recover pay for 15 days in each of the years 


1950 and 1951 during which time he was 
engaged in military field training, and ab- 
sent from his teaching duties. A statute, 
enacted in 1935. provided 


All officers and employees of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, or of any political 

hdivision thereof, [who are] members 
of any component shall be en 
absence from their respective 
loss of pay, time, or efficiency 
ill davs not exceeding fifteen in any 
one vear during which they shall, as members 
of such reserve components, be engaged in the 
ictive service of the United States or in field 
training ordered or authorized by the Federal 
forces 


During the two periods in question, the 


reserve 

titled to leave of 
duties without 
rating on 


of Phila- 


f Educ. of School Dist 
103 National 


elpha ted as 2 42d 769 in the 
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board had granted Loomis military leave 
but with full loss of salary. To these actions 
of the board the lower courts had ruled 
adversely. 

In its appeal the board contended that 
the 1935 statute violated the State Con- 
stitution, inasmuch as it was: (1) in effect, 
a “special law granting to individuals a 
special or exclusive privilege or immu- 
nity”; and (2) provided, illegally, for the 
payment of public funds for unauthorized 
purpose. 

The record showed that in 1950 the board 
had passed a resolution requiring its em- 
ployees who were reservists to take their 
military training during the summer vaca- 
tion period, “except under unusual circum- 
stances.” The board now contended that 
under the provisions of the 1949 School 
Code — which in its general repealer clause, 
stated: “All other acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed” 

the board had authority to pass and 
rely upon this 1950 resolution. 

The Issue. On its face, the issue here 
was simple and clear-cut: Was the board 
within its rights in refusing to pay Loomis 
his salary during the periods of his military 
leave? 

In fact. however, the issue 
around the much larger question: Was the 
1935 statute — which provided for 15 day 
military leaves with pay — valid in view of 
the constitutional prohibitions against 
(1) special laws; and (2) payments for 
unauthorized purposes? 

Findings of the Court. Turning to the 
contention that the 1935 statute was “spe 
cial” legislation — and therefore prohibited 

the opinion held: “When a statute is 
challenged as prohibited special legislation, 
the reasonableness of the classification 
made is for the Legislature in the first in 
stance; the duty of the court is limited to 
considering whether the Legislature has any 
reasonable ground for making it.”’ 

Mere preference of veterans in applica- 
tions for civil service, for example 
not render a statute invalid as special or 
class legislation, the court pointed out, since 
the Legislature might reasonably conclude 
that the advantages of discipline 
ence, and service incident to 
tivity ° 


revolved 


would 


experi- 
military ac- 
‘could be expected to enure to the 


benefit of the public.” The Legislature hav- 
ing recognized the worth of military 
could not 


Sserv- 


ice, the courts question the 












wisdom of the classification “unless there 
can be found no reasonable ground for it 
... The test is not wisdom, but good faith 
in the classification.” 

Clearly, the opinion continued, the cur- 
rent intensive military training of a reserv- 
ist similarly contributes to his efficiency as 
a public employee, and to the better per 
formance of public duties, “where disci- 
pline, loyalty, and public spirit are likewise 
essential.” In the case at issue, it went on 
“The public unquestionably derives benefit 
therefrom and this justifies the classifica- 
tion in question.” 

To the contention — that the 
statute permitted the payment of public 
funds for unauthorized purposes — the 
opinion said 

The test of class legislation being its reason- 
ableness, it may be pointed out that military 
leave of absence for 15 days with full pay is 
quite analagous to sick leave without loss of 
pay as an incident or condition of employ- 
ment . If the state as an employer 
grant such leave with pay, for 
limited periods this action does not in- 
volve an unconstitutional misuse of public 
funds . Vacations and sick leaves reasonable 
in length of time, without deduction of pay, 
are now generally recognized as implied in 
contracts of public employment It may be 
noted that sick leave or limited vacation 
[leave] relates solely to the well-being or 
comfort of the employee, whereas military 
leave confers a benefit upon the public em 
plover and taxpayer in the quality of service 
rendered. At the same time it is in the in 
terest of national defense 

Therewith it concluded: “And since the 
taxpayer thus benefits, the two weeks of 
military training granted to reservists with- 
out loss of pay cannot be held to be a 
mere gratuity falling within the prohibition 
of ... the Constitution.” 

To the board’s other contention — viz., 
that the general repealer clause in the 1949 
School Code gave the board’s 1950 resolu- 
tion legal validity (in spite of the latter's 
conflict with the 1935 leave statute) — the 
court did not agree. In this connection it 
said 

The public School Code is a codification of 
laws pertaining to the public schools, It can- 
not be seriously contended that every matter 
pertaining directly or indirectly to the admin 
istration of the public schools has been em- 
braced therein. To so hold would have de 
structive effect upon many general laws, the 
import and effective scope of which embrace 
larger fields than that of a school district or 
municipality or other political subdivision of 
the State. Such is the Act of 1935. It applies 
as a matter of public policy to all public em 
ployees. The Act of 1935 is neither specifically 
nor by implication repealed by the 1949 School 
Code, and the powers under the latter Act . 
must be exercised in conformity with the 
provisions of the former. 

Such being the case, the 1950 resolution 
was improper. Therewith the court affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court and held 
the board’s action, in refusing to grant 
military leave with full pay, to be illegal 

Significance of the Case. 
with this opinion, the following judicial 
principles seem to be pertinent in future 
controversies of this nature 

First, when considering the validity of a 
statute, under attack as “special” or ‘‘class’ 
legislation, the courts will not be concerned 
so much with the wisdom of a legislative 
classification, as with the good faith of the 


sec ond 


« hooses to 


Consonant 


Concluded on page 67) 
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OUTSIDE DUTIES 


The New York City board of education 
has approved regulations governing the duties 
ol teachers outside of classroom in 
The types of duties indicated are as 


regular 
truction 
follow 

1. Rach is required to give service 
outside of regular classroom instruction in the 
periormance of tunctions which are the 
ential duties of every teacher 


teacher 


In each area of service teachers may 
participate in varied ways according to their 
interests capabilities and school programs 


rhe principal has the responsibility 
to see that the activities are 


and duty 
carried on and 


he may assign a teacher to reasonable 


amounts 


of such service beyond the regular classroom 
hour 

In the assignment of teachers to these 
utivities, principals are required to see that 


such assignments are 
+. Principals are directed to keep records 
of all assignments and including type 
of service, date, and approximate time spent 
beyond the hours. These records 
must be reported at the end of the year to 
the associate superintendent in charge of the 
division 
Examples of duties under 
are group faculty conferences 


equitably distributed 
SeTVICE 


classroom 


Regulation 1 
help to pupils, 


preparation of teaching plans, correction ot 
pupils’ papers, yard duty, conferences with 
parents, and preparation of assembly pro 
grams 


6. Examples of duties under Regulation 2 
ure. straining of dramatic or music groups, 
leadership of school clubs, supervision of ath 
letic contests, participation in commencement 
exercises, attendance at parents’ meetings, and 
supervision of school publications 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
Pupils in the advanced business courses ot 


the Kingston, N. Y., schools are permitted 
to earn while they learn through a successful 


work-experience program set up in office 
ind stores of the city. The pupils taking 
the course receive credit for such work, pro 


vided their jobs are 


by the 


supervised and observed 
school officials 


\ total of 74 business houses co operate 
with the business department of the high 
school in offering part-time office and = store 
jobs to young people In the eleven years 
that the project has been conducted, th: 
tudents have earned about $600,000 in a 
million hours spent in supervised work. The 


been business 


division of the 


project has approved by the 
ind distributive education 
State Education Department 


NEW 


The school 


BUS RULES 


board of Dearborn Township 


Dist. No Dearborn, Mich., has adopted 
i new policy governing the operation ot} 
chool bus The rules read 

1. Bus drivers must report violations ot 
tudent behavior in’ writing, including th 
names of students involved. Should a_ viola 
tion be of a grave nature and requir 


immediate action, the bus driver may call 


it police officer 
Violations by students must be reported 
to the superintendent of schools tor immedi 


ite investigation 
3. Offenders are not permitted to ride the 


before the board 


bus until after the hearing 
excluded 


They may not be from. school 





+. After the disposition of a case, the 
offender may be given permission to ride 
the school bus The board however, may 
report the offender to the Juvenile Court 


Bus tickets are issued to pupils riding 
the buses. Pupils are not permitted to ride 
without such tickets 

6. Bus tickets may be recalled from stu 


dents by the 
ind will not 
reinstated 


drivers at a violation 
be returned until the pupil is 


time ofl 


The law prohibits the use of tobacco 
by minors. Under the school law, the board 
may recover damages up to $300 for willtul 
or malicious destruction of bus property 


BUSINESS-EDUCATION WEEK 
The Columbia, Mo., 


merce and the 
during the week of March 22-27, 
in a Business-Education Week 

During four days five men’s civic clubs 
held luncheon meetings in the school cafe 
terias. Special programs were presented, de 
picting Various phases ot school work 
Following the luncheons, the men were invited 
to visit the several classrooms to observe the 
school work. On Friday 
missed and the day was spent acquainting 
teachers with business operations and prob 
lems. The entire program was concluded with 
1 banquet on Friday, when 150 teachers were 
the guests of the Chamber. A_ prominent 
speaker talked on “The Inter-Relationships of 
Business and Education.” It was agreed that 
the meetings were successful and mutually 
worth while 


Com 


schools, 


Chamber ot 
Columbia — public 
co-operated 


classes were dis 


EFFICIENT SYSTEM 


The county school system of Wayne 
County, Iowa, is supported by the entire 
county, except for several independent dis 


tricts. Supt. Gerald Dinsmore, Corydon, re 
ports that as an intermediate unit, the 
County seeks to bring to the component 


schools, services which they 
wise justity 

rhese include (1) a fine county 
library, available to all schools; (2) an over 
ill testing program, available through the 
office of the county superintendent; (3) a loan 
collection of large and = expensive 
equipment, including movie projectors, slide 
ind filmstrip projectors, tape and recording 
equipment, films and records on special sub 
jects; (4) health program equipment; (5) a 
central co-operative buving 
handling supplies, ete 


could not other 


services 


items of 


program lor 


DEBATE SEGREGATION 


Segregation in. the 
Duke University 
ional conference ¢ 
Dr. Newton 
South 


schools was debated at 
Durham, N. C., at a re 
f school law on June 15 
Edwards, of the University otf 
Carolina, pointed out that the 14th 
mendment guarantees that no state may en 
legislation or 


torce authorize 


administrative 
iwwencies to enforce rules and regulations dis 
criminating in favor of one class or another 
Touching on the use of public school buildings 
by private agencies, Dr. Harold H. Punke, of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, stated that 
generally the courts have held that such use 
is proper if the use is in keeping with public 
interest, but this does not include turning 
over public s« hool property to private schools 


\t the symposium on school law, 15 experts 











in law and education contributed articles on 
segregation in the schools, liability for pupils 
injury, religion in the 


schools, and control of 
pupils’ conduct. Dr. Lee O. Garber, editor ot 
the Yearbook of School Law, took up chool 
idmission requirements and Prof. E. C. Bol 
discussed transportation of pupils 

In connection with the conference there was 
created a new national organization on school 
law, with Dr. Madaline K. Remmlein, of 
Washington, D. C., as temporary chairman 
The organization seeks to bring together in 
structors in law, education, and 


meler 


school law 
PROPOSE BETTERMENT 


A special 
Mex., on 


board committee in Artesia, N 
curriculum needs has presented a 
report calling for strengthening the 
courses. The report calls for a 
curriculum in reading 


bask 
fundamental 
English, grammar 


literature, mathematics, science, and history 
supplemented by a study of other social 
sciences and languages. A course in Spanish 


is planned, to begin in the first grade, for 
conversational purposes. Mathematics is to be 
strengthened to meet the needs in science and 
technology. A special guidance director is to 
be employed. Special teachers for exceptional 
children are to be employed. Lightening of 
the teaching load should be effected by th 
addition of new personnel 


INCREASE SERVICES 


The Keokuk County, Iowa, board of edu 
cation has voted to increase the service 
rendered to the county schools. Among the 
changes effected are wider supervisory service 
for the rural schools and the high schools ot 
the county, the selection of a county ele 
mentary supervisor, and the appointment of 
a special speech correctionist. Testing is con 
ducted on a county-wide basis, and aptitude 
tests are on file in the county office. During 
the year 1953-54 reading readiness tests were 
given each child in the county before bginning 
formal reading. In-service teacher training, by 
grade or subject, has been introduced, begin 
ning with kindergarten teachers 


PITTSBURGH ACCEPTS 


The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa 
has recently accepted seven original paintings 
for display in the Pittsburgh school buildings 
The gift is one of an annual series 
100 Friends of Pittsburgh art, 
have placed in the schools 275 


from the 
who to dat 
paintings b 


local artists, at a cost of approximatel 
$36,000. The canvases are displayed in con 
stantly shifting exhibitions so that all school 


may enjoy this modern art 


PRESENT PARENT 
CERTIFICATE 


The Russell County school board in James 
town, Kvy., tried a new graduation plan this 
The parents of graduating senior 

high school were presented with an 
“certificate of award,” commending 
them for the sacrifices they had made for their 
child to remain in school and for the encour 
agement given their child. The certificates 
were presented to the parents at the time the 
diplomas were given to the seniors. The plan 
has worked so well and it is planned to make 
this a part of the graduating exercises 
year in the future 


vear each 
of the 


embossed 


each 
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Flint Builds Ranch- 
Type Primary Units 


JOHN M. BARRETT! 


Business Manager 
Flint Public Schools 
Flint, Mich. 


MISS OLA B. HILLER 


Administrative Assistant in charge of Information and 
Communications 
Flint Public Schools 

Flint, Mich. 












Photo by Tom Mayes 
The work alcove with its sink and storage space may, 


in the future, be converted into a kitchen. 






















In February, 1954, the Flint board of | responded wholeheartedly to a 10-year pay- and the executive staff believe that ranch- 
education opened the first group of ranch- as-you-grow building and modernization type primary units can help to solve 
type primary units in an outlying area program. However, it was evident that these problems 
of an overcrowded elementary school dis- some areas would need relief before build 1. The units can relieve crowded con 
trict. Kindergarten, first, and second’ ings could be provided if overcrowded ditions in present school areas and_ pro- 
grades were assigned to the three attrac classrooms and half-day sessions were to vide good school facilities in new outlying 
tive, self-contained classrooms which can be avoided areas. It is even possible to use them in 
be readily converted into two-bedroom Ranch-type primary units seemed the areas where the school population might 
homes much like those being built in best solution to the problem, for it was decline in the near future. In any case, 
the area felt that such units would answer the such a plan allows board of education 

Faced with the problem of increased immediate need for physical facilities and members and administrative personnel 
enrollment as the one-to-five year olds now would also offer unique advantages to the — time to determine the long-range needs of 
on the census rolls come of age and with  voungest children in our schools a particular community neighborhood 
new pupils enrolling in the Flint schools From the standpoint of solving an im 2. Such units can be constructed within 
at the rate of a hundred a month, citizens mediate problem, the board of education three to four months whereas a larger 










Photo by Dan Lev 


The ranch-type primary units in Flint, Mich., resemble the surrounding homes in size and design. 
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A wall of windows 
unites the interior and 
outdoors creating an 
airy, cheerful classroom. 


Photo by Tom Mayes 


Pertinent Facts 

Size, 28 by 36 ft 
sq. it 

Cost per Unit, $11,500 
exclusive of site 

Construction Time, 
months 

Construction, Modern 
Crete 

Heating, Perimeter-type, 
using gas fuel 

Windows, Flexivent 

Floors, Concrete slab 
with asphalt tile cover 
ing 





elementary building requires 12 to 16 when and if the area needs one. 


inake a self-contained classroom. Window 
months. This makes it possible to deter 4. 


Primary units can provide neighbor- areas were enlarged; artificial lighting was 
mine the needs from census rolls in May hood schools close to the homes of the provided; and an additional lavatory and 
and have units ready for the opening of | youngest children. The homelike atmos a toilet were installed in place of the 
school in September, or to relieve within phere of the units makes an easier transi- bathtub. 
a short period of time crowded situations tion from home to school life. There is The buildings are of modern-crete con- 
created by unexpected in-migration freedom from interference by older chil- struction with perimeter-type heating, 

3. Ranch-type units can be built at dren and a relief from the more formal using gas as fuel. They have concrete slab 
reasonable cost to the taxpayers (about routine necessary in a large building. windows, concentric ring light fixtures, 
one half the cost of a room in a large The three units used in Flint were built sink and cupboards, and removable chalk- 
building) and can be readily converted and on a standard in which bathroom, utility boards and bulletin boards. Outside doors 
sold for ranch homes, enabling the board room, and kitchen were located along one are equipped with panic devices. The 
to re-use the money for a larger building side. This plan was revised slightly to utility room has a fire door. 








TOILET UTILITY 
ROOM 





3 oo 
iI 


1] 
| 
CLASSROOM 


| 
i! 








7. EE - 


When its usefulness as a school ceases, the pleasant 
self-contained classroom can be converted into an 
attractive, two-bedroom ranch home. 


Photo by Dan 
A view of the back and inside wall of the 
spacious classroom. 
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Vermont Avenue Primary School, Wyoming, Ohio. — Potter, 


AN eighbor 1000 


HAROLD BUSH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wyoming City Schools 
Wyoming, Ohio 


The mounting birth rates of the post- 
war years have produced a schoolhousing 
shortage of serious proportions for almost 
every school district in the country. At 
present, the need for additional classrooms 
is greatest at the primary level, and herein 
lies an opporunity for educators to pro- 
vide the necessary extra space while also 
building for small children the kind of 
school best suited to their abilities and 
interests. 

Those who have worked with the six- 
grade elementary school realize that for 
many purposes they need to operate two 
units within such a school—a_ primary 
school through third grade, and an upper 
school for grades four, five, and six. Re- 
periods, group activities, assembly 
programs — all these are, or should be, 
planned and carried out on a separate basis 
for the two groups. The two “schools” are 
usually placed on different floors, or in 
opposite ends of the building, so that the 
differing schedules produce a minimum of 
distraction of one group by the other. In 
the larger systems, supervision and curric 
ulum organization are divided at the line 
between third and fourth grades 

This problem of differences is even 
greater in districts where building 
houses kindergarten through grade twelve 
Cafeteria and auditorium toilet and 


cess 


one 


seats 
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washroom facilities, and many other items 
in such schools are planned for the older 
children who comprise the majority of the 
enrollment, not for the five-to-eight-year 
olds. 

In districts where new elementary schools 
or additions to present schools are being 


I'yler, Martin & Roth, 


a bane 


Architects, Cincinnati 


rimary School 


considered, serious thought should be given 
to the “neighborhood primary” school as 
a means of providing for small children a 
type of educational setting designed specif- 
ically for their needs. A neighborhood 
primary school is built to serve the children 
of kindergarten through grade three living 


This self-contained, pleasant classroom will attract even the 
most wary kindergartner. 















| 

















Cometntmce 





GENERAL PURPOSE ROOw 








in a neighborhood up to one-half mile in 
radius. Except in areas of unusual popula 
tion density, such a “neighborhood” will 
produce enough children to fill one class 
room in each grade. However, few of the 
advantages of this type of school would 
be lost if population in an area made it 
necessary to build up to eight classrooms 
instead of four, provided that the size of 
the school’s district is kept within the 
half-mile radius 

rhe should have all classrooms 
on one floor, not only for the sake of 
safety and utility, but to aid in blending 
the building with the architecture of the 
neighboring residences. The ideal setting 
for a primary school is on a quiet street 
in a residential area, accessible to pupils 
by means of walkways and secondary 
streets. Two acres of land provide ade- 
quate play space, and allow the building 
to be placed far enough from other struc 
tures to avoid interference with natural 
lighting 


s¢ hool 


Vermont Avenue School 


rhe Vermont Avenue School in Wyo 
ming, Ohio, is a recently completed exam 
ple of the neighborhood primary school 
Designed and constructed under the dire: 
tion of Potter, Tyler, Martin and Roth 
architects, this school was opened to its 


pupils on February 16, 1953. The building 
is located on a quiet side street in the 
center of a home area made up largely 


of single-family houses. The lot is 
feet deep with a frontage of 480 feet 
providing over two acres of play space 

Pupils come from distances up to one 
half mile. Most of them reach the building 
via lightly traveled streets, and those who 
must cross the city’s main. street are 
closely supervised by a special police officer 
at a school trafhe light 

One point worthy of mention 
to do with the geographical 


200 


here has 
location of 





this building 





Vermont Avenue Primary School, Wyoming, Ohio. — Potter, ‘Tyler, Martin & Roth, 


Architects, Cincinnati 





Wyoming is a city roughly 
rectangular in shape, with the main school 
building located almost one mile from its 
northern boundary. Prior to the erection 
of the Vermont Avenue building, many of 
the small children in North Wyoming had 
to be transported to and from school by 
parents or neighbors, or in cabs. Now they 
are able to walk quickly and safely to 
school, and most of them walk to their 
homes for lunch each day 

An addition to Wyoming’s central build- 
ing might have provided the classrooms 
required for these children, but it would 
have encroached upon an already inade- 
quate playground, and would not have re 
duced the unreasonable distance between 
their homes and the school 

rhe neighborhood primary school offers 
a sound solution to a problem common to 
many expanding communities —that of 
placing educational facilities within reach 
of children who live beyond a safe walk- 
ing distance from established schools 


Classrooms Self-Contained 


\ description of the Vermont 
School will illustrate how the 
school can be made to serve as a 
for the best kind of educational experi 
ences for young children. The school has 
four classrooms, for kindergarten, first 
second, and third grades. Each room can 
accommodate 30 pupils, and is designed to 
operate as a completely self-contained unit 

The items in these rooms, scaled to the 
proper height for the children, include 
work counters with sinks; cupboards 
drinking fountains; toilets and washrooms 
(in all grades except third): chalk boards 
and tack boards; wardrobe cupboards; and 
of course, all pupils’ desks, chairs, and 
tables 

In addition to the four classrooms, the 
building contains a large multi-purpose 
room with stage, planned for indoor play 


Avenue 
primary 
setting 
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assembly programs, meetings, and the like 
a small kitchen, a nurse’s room 
workroom, and teachers’ lounge 

The building cost is slightly higher. on 
a per-cubic-foot basis, than that of con 
ventional seven-to-fourteen-room elemen 
tary schools now being constructed in the 
Cincinnati area. However, the difference 
is not large enough to be significant when 
considered in terms of the functions which 
the building will perform for the primary 
grade children of its neighborhood 

The building of fire-resistive construc 
tion throughout was erected at a cost of 
$209,700, or $16.80 per square foot. The 
cost of equipment was $9,500 

Maintenance costs are low, for the 
automatic heating system requires 
no attention, and only half-time janitor 
service is required for cleaning. 

With one neighborhood primary school 
in operation, and the site already pur 
chased for a second, the people of Wyo 


omee 


almost 


ming are convinced of the twofold value 
of this type of building. It provides for 
our increasing enrollment. and it brings 
the small child and his school into an 


intimate relationship which is educationally 
desirable 


SCHOOLS DO BETTER JOB 

Modern doing a better job of 
teaching the 3 R’s than they did 20 years age 
a study completed by Northwestern 
sity indicates 

Dr. Wendell C. Lanton, who made the 
study, reported that the composite achieve 
ment of the children in 1953 in the third and 
fifth grades was significantly higher than that 
of children in 1934 

In reading, today’s children made. signifi 
cantly higher scores than those 20 vears ago 
In spelling, third-grade children made higher 
than those in 1934. In arithmetic 
the 1934 pupils were somewhat superior on 
fundamentals, but there was little difference 
in ability to solve problems. The average 
intelligence and age of the two groups wa 
not significantly different 


schools are 


Univer 


scores 
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Jefferson Elementary School, District No. 2, Town of Greenfield, Wis. —R. FE. Oberst, Architect 
and Engineer, Milwaukee 


Planned for Enlargement — 





A Suburban School Building 


THE JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GREENFIELD, WIS. 


The new Jefferson School, recently com- facilities for a slowly growing semirural district, and ideal not only for the school 
pleted in School District No. 2, Town of area within the Milwaukee Metropolitan building itself but also for the develop 
Greenfield, Milwaukee County, Wis., has District. The building occupies a site of | ment of a large playground 
been planned to provide elementary school 19 acres centrally located in the school The building measures 66 by 135 ft 


UNExcavareo 





CLASS ROOM 
dow ae 











L PURPOSE ROOM 


Heating, sanitation, and 
electrical services have 
been planned for doubling CLASS Room 
the number of classrooms 
when the enrollment re- 
quires an addition’ to 
the Jefferson Elementary 
School. 


sonee 
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and has a small basement measuring 32 
by 66 ft., arranged to hold the heating 
apparatus, the electrical control boards 
water pumps, janitor’s storage space, and 
general storage space. 

The classrooms measure 26 by 30 ft 
and are arranged with bilateral lighting 
The main windows consist of a lower 
section of plate glass, set in aluminum 
frames, and directional glass block win 
dows above. The overhang of the roof 
protects the rooms from the direct rays 
of the sun. The classrooms have acoustic 
plaster ceilings, painted concrete-block 
walls, and floors of asphalt tile. A work 
bench, a sink with hot and cold water 
chalkboards, and bulletin boards, as well 
as a bookcase and storage cabinets for 
student work are part of the equipment 

The all-purpose room is equipped for 
assembly and indoor play uses and has 
folding tables and benches used for noon 
lunches. The kitchen adjoining is used 
daily for the preparation of hot noon 
lunches 

The building is constructed of brick and 
concrete block. 

The building is heated by steel, low 
pressure boilers, fitted with oil burners 
The classrooms have unit ventilators, and 
the all-purpose room is equipped with 
ventilating unit heaters. Automatic tem 
perature control is provided throughout 

The artificial lighting is of the fluores 
cent type. The electrical system includes 
program clocks, an automatic fire alarm 
system, intercommunicating telephones, and 
a centrally-controlled radio system. 

rhe toilet rooms have wall-type toilets 
and heavy-duty washbowls, drinking foun 
tains, and urinals 

The kitchen is furnished with a food 
mixer, a restaurant type electric range, a 
dishwasher, and a refrigerator 
The office is equipped with cabinets and 
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is connected with a classroom. 


school was $116,600, or $1,022 per pupil 


of the site and the 


TWO-CLASSROOM UNITS 


<< Bilateral lighting sup- 
plies even day-lighting for 
the whole classroom. 


Y The all-purpose room 
serves as an auditorium, a 
cafeteria, a study hall, and a 
community meeting place for 
social activities. 








units resembling ranch-type houses. Each 
classroom will have its own heating unit 
oil- or gas-fired, a toilet room, work counter 
ind sink, built-in bookshelving, and space 
for a rest room in case of emergency. Bids 
received for two double units and one single 
unit averaged about $17,500 per classroom 
The square foot cost amounted to $11.97 

The school authorities and teachers believe 
that these small classroom units have many 
advantages. Among these are the elimination 
of grading a large part of the site, the 
elimination of corridor space, more homelike 
features for very small children, and the 
possibility of bilateral lighting without com 
plex construction 
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One-Story Addition, Harrison Avenue Elementary School, Harrison, N. Y. — Robert P. Vignola, Architect, Harrison 


A Modern One-Story Wing 


LOUIS M. KLEIN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Harrison, N. Y. 


and 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA 


Architect 


Between the years 1948 and 1952, the 
board of education of Harrison, N. Y. — in 
Westchester County — spent considerable 
time in the study of its school building 
needs. Due to the steady influx of young 





families with small children, the school dis 
trict which is 22 miles from New York 
City and is entirely a residential area, ex- 
perienced increasing crowding of the exist- 
ing schoolrooms. The superintendent of 


schools submitted detailed studies of enroll- 
ment; the State Education Department 
made a survey of the district’s building 
needs in July, 1951. Board members, super- 
intendent, and principal visited elementary 
schools recently completed in nearby cities, 
particularly one-story modern additions to 
existing two-story schools of colonial 
design 

Both the state and the local school au- 
thorities agreed that additional elementary 
classroom space was the primary need of 
the district, which already had three ele- 
mentary 


schools. Four possibilities were 


Left: The bright, spacious kindergartens were designed and equipped to hold the interests of the most inquisitive 
and restless five-year olds. Right: All primary classrooms have been scaled for the six-, seven-, and eight-year old 
occupants, and equipped with movable furniture, chalk- and tackboards, work space and sink, bookcases, storage 

space, wardrobes, and toilets. 
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considered: (1) a separate building to be 
located in the area of greatest growth; (2) 
an addition to the Harrison Avenue build- 
ing; (3) a separate classroom building on 
the Harrison Avenue building grounds; (4) 
a one-story addition to the Harrison Ave- 
nue school and modernization of the orig- 
inal building, built in 1924. After much dis- 
cussion, the board decided that Plan 4 
would be the least expensive and most de 
sirable course of action 

After deciding on Plan 4, the board, in 
October, 1951, hired Architect R. P. Vignola 
to prepare plans and specifications for a 
one-story modern addition for children in 
the kindergarten and in grades one and two 
and the renovation of the Harrison Avenue 
Elementary School, to which the addition 
would be attached. A bond issue of $500 
000 was approved by the taxpayers at a 
special district meeting held April 28, 1952 
When bids for the job received 
September 18, 1952, it was found that ad 
ditional monies would be necessary to com- 
plete the project 


were 


Another special meeting 
of the taxpayers was called and a supple 


mentary October 
22, 1952 


bond Issue Was approve | 


Ground for the new 


project was broken 
on November 5, 1952; the improved Har 
rison Avenue Elementary School was oc 
cupied in September, 1953, and the new 


wing was opened in December, 1953 
addition accommodates 
the total student capacity of 
new buildings is 750 


The 
children and 
the old and 


250 


The following is a résumé of the high 
lights in the construction of the new ad 
dition and alterations to the existing build 


ing 


1. Content of New Teacher d 
Addition 4. Improvement of 
Kind rgarten roon Grounds 
6 Classroom Teachers’ parking area 
t terity roum North parking area 
Multi-purpose t South parking area 
forage room Walk 
2. Renovation of O'd Canop ut south park 
Building am area 
Teachers’ lavatoric Landscaping 
Extension of Cafeteria 4. Furniture and 
Conver n { kinder Equipment 
marten into tw " Dishwasher 
n Ca } 
Res t hau 
net Ip 4 
Altera t Kindergarte table 
um ind a 
it ha Cla able ' 


L NEW ADDITION- FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





Piano Teacher desks and 
Venetian blinds chair 
I Multi-purpose room 
Jraperics 
» chairs and trucks 
Office iurniture Student desks and chai 


The new wing, which accommodates kin- 
dergarten, first and second grades, was de- 
signed in scale for children of the five- to 
eight-year age group. Accessories and facil- 
ities similarly accommodate the specific 
needs of this group 

Classrooms and kindergartens have mov- 
able desks, chairs, and counter working 
spaces, work sinks, and drinking fountains 
scaled to working heights. To establish 
functional classroom units, wardrobes, 
bookcases, and lavatory facilities for each 
sex have been provided. Chalkboards have 
been installed which are known to provide 
maximum visibility. Each room has tack- 
board for display purposes. A storage closet 
is an added feature of each unit to accom- 
modate supplies and teachers’ clothing. 

To gain maximum advantages of natural 
lighting aluminum windows glazed with 
plate glass have been introduced. The win- 
dows serve the triple purpose of maximum 
light, top and bottom ventilation, and 
harmony of interior and exterior surround- 
ings. Overhangs over all 
minimize sky glare, but 
orientated to receive 
possible. The ceilings are acoustically 
treated. All rooms have outside exits for 
safety and for ready access to the play 
areas 


window areas 
classrooms are 


as much sunlight as 


Functional Problems 


The addition of new classrooms to an 
already functioning educational plant  in- 
volves, of necessity, a re-evaluation § of 
facilities. In the Harrison school 
it was necessary to consider the proximity 
of the high school and its athletic field 
Space was required for the repair and main- 
tenance of such equipment. The necessary 
housing had to be provided either by the 
construction of an isolated building or by 
modification of existing school structures 
It was decided that the needed utility space 
be made a part of the new addition, thereby 
realizing material savings through the use 
of the same approachments, and available 
mechanical and service facilities 

In designing 
necessary to 


existing 


an educational plant. it is 
satisfy student and 
idministrative needs, and at the same time 


definite 
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EXISTING BUILDING- BASEMENT PLAN - 


Addition, Harrison Avenue Elementary School, Harrison, N. Y.— Robert P. Vignola, Architect, Harrison 
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to avoid unnecessary duplication of func- 
tion. To this end, a multi-purpose room has 
been developed, which can be used for 
recreation, assemblies, cafeteria, visual aids 
and community use. 

The room contains a stage which is also 
used as a dispensing station for food. Ad- 
joining the platform a dishwashing room 
has been provided, fitted with an electric 
dishwasher, a_ stainless table, and 
storage racks for dishes, silver, etc. Col- 
lapsible metal tables and seats have been 
provided so that the room may be con- 
verted into a dining hall. Adjoining the 
multi-purpose room is a storage area for 
the housing of folding chairs on movable 
racks. The darkening of window areas is 
accomplished by ornamental plastic shades. 
The drapery material extends to the stage 
with draw curtains to form a proscenium 
arch and cyclorama. The floor is a versatile 
greaseproof asphalt tile 

The seating capacity for cafeteria use is 
128 pupils; for assemblies, 210 pupils 

The cafeteria facilities in the new wing 
extension of the cafeteria in the 
original building. This portion of the over- 
all planning is characteristic of the general 
co-ordination of the old and new structures. 

An important help of this co-ordination 
is the utilization of the basement corridor 
of the old building. Originally, the base- 
ment corridor gave access solely to the 
storage and coal bin spaces and to lavatory 
and locker rooms. As the school grew, it 
became necessary to use the storage spaces 
for teaching purposes, such as arts, crafts 
and cafeteria. The introduction of oil burn- 
ers allowed for the conversion of the coal 
bin area. All these changes made the cor- 
ridor an important communication artery 
and it became necessary to remodel it to 
conform to its new The walls have 
been lined with glazed terra cotta; asphalt 
tile floors have been laid, and ceilings have 
been acoustically treated on a suspended 
framework of steel underlying the heating 
plumbing, and electrical Modern 
lighting has been introduced 

With the change in the function of the 
basement area, the removal of hazardous 
gymnasium conditions became vital. The 
unprotected and useless gymnasium bal 
conies have been removed; the dry rotted 


floor has been removed, and a new wood- 


steel 


ire an 


uses 


lines 


block floor on a damp-proof bed has been 
substituted 
stalled to 


have beer 
floor from water 


Electric pumps 
protect the 
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Left: The renovated gymnasium — minus balconies, plus new woodblock floor and additional lighting. Right: Plas- 


seepage. Additional illumination, exit lights 
and wire window screens have been in- 
stalled. New basketball backstops have been 
installed and the entire gymnasium and 
its stair approaches have been painted 

Co-ordination of the old and new wings 
required establishing a general point of 
entry at the south end of the old building. 
This entry serves as a focal point of com- 
munication and traffic through the base- 
ment corridor of the old building, stairway 
access to the first floor of the old buildng, 
and immediate entry to the corridor of the 
new wing. 

In designing the 
wing, 1t was of paramount importance to 
create a safe and favorable environment 
for children of the five- to eight-year age 
group. The choice of ceramic tile wain- 
scoting both simplifies maintenance and 
provides a bright, friendly atmosphere. Sim- 
ilarly, the plastic skylights reduce main- 
tenance and the expense of artificial light. 
The floor is of durable terrazzo allowing 
attractive colors and texture 

Recessed planting areas backed by plate 
glass mirrors were located at key points of 
interest along the corridor to serve the dual 
purpose of relieving the monotony com- 
mon to institutional corridors and of 
creating the illusion of width. The floor has 
been treated with a variegated colored blue 
stone to harmonize with the walls and 
planting areas 

It may be seen from this description 
that considerable attention has been di- 
rected toward establishing a bright, healthy, 
vigorous climate in the one-story s« hool 
Basic to the philosophy of modern educa- 
tion are the concepts of orderliness and 
vitality. These factors are especially im 
portant in the introductory years of the 
educational experience and every effort has 
been made to incorporate these 
in the design 

Experience has demonstrated the useful- 
ness of school buildings both as places for 
the instruction of youth and as places ol 
public assembly. In the latter regard, the 
Harrison school building serves the adult 
community in many ways 
meet the need for safe traffic approaches 
and parking facilities, parking areas have 
been developed at the north and west end 
of the old building and at the south end of 


corridor of the new 


concepts 


In planning to 
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tic skylights and mirrot-backed planting areas are notable features of the pleasant, tiled corridor. 


the new wing. In the last-mentioned area 
is a covered platform for loading school 
buses 

Due to these exterior improvements, it 
became necessary to change the entire 
contour of the site at the front and rear, 
with new grading, drainage lines, and seed- 
ing. 

All structural and finish materials were 
given considerable attention in order to 
reduce maintenance costs to a minimum 
The board of education, its administration 
staff, and its engineering consultants have 
had, as a goal, to provide not only a fine 
physical plant, but to create an atmosphere 
conducive to the best types of learning. 


a 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
%& Westford, Mass. The school 


gaged in the construction of a six-year high 
school, to cost $900,000. The building will be 
occupied in September, 1954 

% Albion, Mich. Construction work has 
been started on an eight-room elementary 
addition to comprise a library, a gymnasium- 
auditorium, a kitchen, and a teachers’ lounge 


board is en 


A new 12-room building is in the planning 
stage 

%& Dearborn, Mich. The school board has 
completed additions to the Mayfair and 
Pardee elementary schools, at a cost of 
$500,000. Each building will include — six 
classrooms, a multi-purpose room, and a 
kitchen 

%& Festus, Mo. The school board is engaged 
in an extensive building program, comprising 


two elementary schools, a gymnasium, a foot 
ball stadium, and the remodeling of on: 
school. Three projects will be completed for 
us’ In September, 1954 


% Dexter, Mo. The school board has begun 
plans for the erection of several new ele 
mentary schools and a_ high school. The 
construction will be financed with a bond 
issue and a building fund tax 

¥% Aberdeen, Miss A citizen committer 
omposed of 30 prominent men and women 
has been appointed to work with the board 
in’ making several improvement in the 
chools. A follow-up study will be made by 
the board to determine what it needs in the 
way of buildings, facilities, curriculum, tran 
portation, and personnel 

% Architects Hamilton & Green, St. Pav! 
Minn., have formed a partnershin with Bo J 
Hein, Albert Lea, for undertaking architec 
tural work on school buildings contemplated 

the Albert Lea board of education 











%& The Scott County, Ky., board of educa 
tion has made substantial progress in meeting 
the schoolhousing problem in the county. The 
board now has under construction at George 


town a county high school to house four 
small high schools. The tormer high school 
buildings will be utilized for the elementary 
schools A new elementary school to house 
4100 pupils is under construction 

%& Seattle, Wash. The school board has 


begun plans for an extensive school building 
program, to include five new 
a total of $6,800,000 

%® Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
approved a $50,000 summer maintenance pro 
gram, to include repairs to school buildings, 
new heating plants, and new equipment 

¥%& Centerville, lowa. The school board has 
begun preliminary plans for an_ extensive 
maintenance and improvement program. Prac 
tically all of the school buildings will be 


schools, to cost 


redecorated or undergo special maintenance 
work 
The school board of Birmingham, Mich., 


has approved a new building program calling 
for $3,500,000 to construct an addition to the 
high school, and to erect a new junior high 
school building. The new facilities are needed 
to meet an increase in school population and 
to relieve overcrowding in the higher grades 
% The new Linden School, in Malden, Mass., 
will be occupied in September. The building 
has 19 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, a room for 
mentally retarded children, an auditorium, 
and a gymnasium-cateteria 

% Bartholomew County, Ind. has erected 
four school buildings with the aid of donated 


funds during the school year 1953-54. Three 
other buildings were erected during the past 
two years, and plans are in progress for two 
more schools All of these buildings were 
erected at an approximate cost of $10,000 


per classroom 


NEW YORK’S HUGE PROGRAM 


The New York City board of education has 
idopted a record program of school building 
for 19 involving an outlay of $108,425,000 
ind calling for new structures and moder 
nization of ten others 

Phe proposed program, which is about 
$36,000,000 above 1953—54, will provide new 
chool ind additions to accommodat $5,486 
pupils in elementary, junior high, and voca 
tional high school 

Charl | Sensle gronx member of the 


hoard and committee chairman, explained 

that the increase in funds was made neces 

iry by large-scale “in-migration” and an in 
ised birth rate beyond expectation 












Reducing Costs in School 
Construction 


Without Jeopardizng the Curriculum - 


HENRY R. LINN 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


The topic, “Reducing Costs in School 
Construction Without Jeopardizing the 
Curriculum,” implies that economies can 
be effected in school building construction 
and also that unwise reduction in building 
costs may prove detrimental to the edu 
cational program, Certainly, there have 
been many school buildings erected at a 
total cost greater than was necessary, and 
agajn certainly many abortive attempts at 
reducing: costs have resulted in structures 
poorly and incompletely planned for the 
educational services to be served 

It should be remembered that school 
buildings are not planned just to house 
children, but rather to house an educa- 


tional program. A shelter is not enough 
that might be constructed at a relatively 
low cost by just providing a roof and 


walls to protect the occupants against 
inclement weather. In some localities there 
would be need for heating provisions and 
of course, lighting and ventilation likewise 
would have to be provided. Then, too 
toileting provisions would be required 
Simple partitions could be erected to sepa- 
rate the youngsters into groups. 

When the educational program is given 
proper emphasis, shelter takes a secondary 
position. There must be adequate building 
and classroom space to permit the occu 


pants to move about instead of being 
regimented in fixed rows of seats. Special 
areas have to be arranged for group 


activities and subjects, and this is par- 
ticularly true on the secondary school 
level. If play and physical education are 
an important part of the program, for 
example, it may be necessary to provide 
a large room in regions where inclement 
weather precludes the year-round use of 
outdoor playgrounds for the purpose. If 
lunch service is to be provided, there must 
be space for food preparation and dining 
although in some cases, the latter may be 
carried on within classrooms. This matter 


of specialization could be broken down 
further to include such library, shops 
laboratories, auditoriums, offices, confer- 


*This paper was read before a group meeting at 
the Atlantic City Convention of AASA, February 16 
1954 
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ence rooms, and so on, but the illustra 
tions used will serve to point out the basic 
difference between a building shelter and 
a school building. 

Some people believe naively that prac- 
tically all school buildings are costing 
more than necessary, and that some genius 
could design and plan a building equal to 
the present best at a small fraction of the 
present cost. In other words, they believe 
that it should be possible to build and 
sell a Cadillac automobile for the price 
of a Chevrolet. However, there is no such 
the 


genius among able men of General 
Motors, and I do not believe that any 
genius among the architects and _ school 


people of America can develop such a low- 
cost school structure. There is some simi- 
larity between the building of automobiles 
and the building of schools. The Cadillac 
more than the Chevrolet for a 
number of reasons: (1) it is larger and 
contains more material; (2) it has a more 
complicated power plant; (3) it has many 
more refinements; (4) some of the mate- 
rials are of superior quality; (5) it re- 
quires more careful workmanship; (6) it 
has more gadgets and appurtenances; (7) 
it has more ornamentation; and (8) it is 
produced in less numbers. Both cars pro- 
vide transportation, however, and a_ pas- 
senger could travel from New York to 
Los Angeles in either, perhaps not with 
quite the same comfort, cost, and satis- 
faction: and one might even add speed, 
although if the laws are observed there 
should be little if any difference in time 

Now, while the Chevrolet is the low 
priced car. General Motors could build 
a still smaller car using less material, with 
a smaller and simpler motor, some less 
costly materials, fewer refinements, less 
ornamentation, and fewer gadgets, and 
even the spare tire. But apparently 
Americans do not want such a stripped 
car. They like the gadgets, the powerful 
motor, and the shiny chrome trim, and 
they are willing to pay more money for 
a vehicle which displays better their sta- 
tion in life. 

School buildings too vary in cost. These 
costs can be reduced on practically all 
levels if a minimum-cost structure really 


costs 









is wanted. The cubage of a building can 
be reduced, ornamentation can be elimi- 
nated, cheaper materials may be accepted, 
mechanical appurtenances can be held down 
to the minimum, rough fabrication and 
finishes may be accepted, and gadgets or 
even some convenient fixtures may be 
omitted. It is quite possible that, with 
judicious planning and pruning, the end 
result will be a safe structure that will 
care reasonably for the educational pro- 
gram and occupants, but will lack some 
conveniences and aesthetic touches. It is 
possible also, of course, to reduce original 
building costs to such a point that there 
will Le higher subsequent costs for opera- 
tion and maintenance. When discussing 
economy, one must consider both the 
short term and long term results. 

My approach to the discussion of means 
by which school building costs might be 
reduced deals with the six basic categories 
(1) administrative factors; (2) site selec- 
tion and acquisition; (3) educational and 
architectural planning; (4) construction 
materials and fabrication; (5) engineering 
aspects; (6) equipment. 


I. Administrative Factors 


Building Codes. Among the important 
administrative factors that affect building 
costs is building codes. Such codes, whether 
national, state, or local, were established 
originally for the purpose of protecting 
the building occupants’ health and safety 
In some cases, they have become impedi- 
ments to economy. This is particularly true 
where they have the mandatory force of 
law and are not primarily guides to indi- 
cate to architects and builders what might 
be considered desirable practice. 
codes appear to favor special interests 
and products, and suggested revisions meet 
with opposition from those favored 

Why are there so many sharp differences 
in school building code requirements among 
the several states? In New York State 
for instance, classroom ceilings may aver- 
age as low as 9 feet above the floor level 
and the distance from 


Some 


the exterior (win 
dow) wall to the interior wall may be 
40 feet. In New Jersey. there is a rela- 


tionship between the height of the class 
room ceiling and the width of the room 
expressed as follows: 

Minimum requirements for classrooms with 
unilateral lighting: the distance from the floor 
to the top of the glass of the windows shall be 
equal to or greater than one half the width of 
the room less one foot. In no case shall the 
average ceiling height be less than 10 feet 
6 inches. 

Now why should there be such a sharp 
difference in the school ceiling height 
requirements in New York and New 
Jersev? If the New Jersey code is right 
then New York school buildings do not 
provide proper natural lighting within 
classrooms. If the New York code is right 
then the citizens of New Jersey are wasting 
a lot of money in school structures with 
more cubage than is essential. For my 
part, I am of the opinion that the New 
York standard is more realistic than the 
New Jersey standard, which is still based 
on the assumption that classroom illumina- 
tion must come chiefly from natural light 
introduced through the windows. This may 
have been a reasonable assumption decades 
ago when artificial illumination was not 
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so well developed as now, but is it a 
reasonable assumption today when im- 
proved artificial lighting provisions have 
been developed, to say nothing of the 
fact that we know more about how to 
get natural light into a classroom without 
depending on the former conventional uni- 
lateral window lighting? This discussion is 
not intended to precipitate a debate be- 
tween New Jersey and New York, but to 
call attention to the fact that building codes 


and guides have a definite influence on 
school costs. Fortunately, building codes 
can be revoked or revised if enlightened 


persons are sufficiently aroused to promote 
such action. 

Another code requirement that is more 
or less mandatory in some states, relates 
to mechanical ventilation. A half century 
ago, a number of the states set up require- 
ments that classrooms should be provided 
with 30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute 
per pupil. This meant that there had to 
be mechanical means of distributing such 
a large quantity of tempered air, and 
required heating coils, ducts, fans, and 
motors. Subsequent studies demonstrated 
conclusively that, from the standpoint of 
health, there is no need for such a large 
quantity of fresh air during the heating 
season; that ventilation is more appropriate 
for the cooling effect when rooms become 
overheated, and that a smaller quantity 
of fresh air — perhaps no more than 12 to 
15 feet of fresh air per person per 
minute — may be ample for both cooling 
and removing odors from classroom spaces 
A reduction in the volume of tempered air 
to be introduced into a classroom during 
the winter certainly reduces the require- 
ments for mechanical ventilation so far as 
health needs are concerned, although some 
people unquestionably will still want me- 
chanical ventilation because of improved 
comfort. 

The point I am making is that a code 
requirement established a half century ago 
may not be applicable today in the light 
of present knowledge, and that there is 
need for constant review and revision. So 
far as mechanical ventilation is concerned 
I have never been able to understand 
why state authorities should insist force- 
fully that the equipment be installed, but 
apparently should rarely require that it 
be operated. In all of my experience, I 


have met with only one instance in which 
local school officials have been told that 
they must operate the equipment; even 
then there was no follow-up to learn 


whether the order had been obeyed. 
Corridors represent a substantial portion 
of school building cubage, and a reasonable 
reduction in such cubage may be a measure 
of economy. Building codes, in some states, 
determine the width. But why should one 
state require a minimum of seven feet 
width for a single loaded corridor in an 
elementary school, and a minimum of eight 
feet for a double loaded corridor? Where 
lockers are recessed in the corridor walls 
the width is increased one foot when lock- 
ers are installed in one wall, and two feet 
when lockers are installed in the two walls 
In high schools, the above minimum widths 
are increased by one foot. But in another 
state, all of the above minimum widths 


are increased still another foot 
Now, why the difference? Where is the 
logic in saying that elementary children 
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using single loaded corridors must have 
seven feet of corridor width, but that if 
twice the number of children are in class- 


rooms located on a double loaded corri- 
dor, a single additional foot of width will 
be ample? And where, indeed, is the logic 
in requiring the same seven foot width 
regardless of whether it is a one-story or 
a two-story building, or whether the class 
rooms on the first floor have separate 
exits from each classroom to the exterior, 
in addition to the exit into the corridor? 

Among many other code requirements 
that affect school costs the following items 
may be mentioned: 

1. Heavy wall, floor, and roof construc- 
tion in excess of reasonable safety require- 
ments 

2. Fire-resistive materials, 


not essential 


in one-story structures, so far as safety of 
life is concerned 
3. The required use of conventional 


materials to the exclusion of newer mate 
rials that have proved practicable 


Board of Education Knowledge 


Boards of education and_ professional 
school officials should have a clear picture 
of their school building needs and require- 
ments, not just for today but for as far in 
the future as they can reasonably forecast 
This means that they should know (1) 
their community, its growth and develop- 
ment; (2) the existing school plant, its 
capacities and shortcomings; (3) the trend 
of school enrollment and probable future 
enrollment; (4) the community’s financial 
resources and ability to meet capital ex- 
penditures. They should have a _ clear 
understanding of the local school organiza- 
tion and of the educational program. Their 
decisions should be based on knowledge, 
logic, and common sense, rather than 
emotion, hunches, and uninformed public 
opinion, or the clamor of special interests. 
Costly mistakes may result from hasty 
action promoted by pressure groups who 
are less interested in sound, over-all build- 
ing program than in expediting their 
specific wants. It has happened that usable 
buildings have been torn down and re- 
placed, before more essential new  build- 
ings have been provided in other areas 
of a school district. There have been cases 
where new buildings were erected in areas 
to be exploited by real-estate developers 
and when the plans fell through, a badly 
misplaced school building was left to 
stand empty. And there have been cases 
where an excessive amount of schoolroom 
space was provided for a temporary high 
enrollment, or where school buildings were 
located close to or in expanding com- 
mercial and industrial areas, so that in a 
relatively few years, the buildings were 
vacated, although still structurally and 
educationally sound. Such costly mistakes 
of the past should not be repeated 


The Time Element 


Time is money; certainly the truth of 
this adage applies to school building proj- 
ects. School authorities should take the 
time required to make a thorough study 
of their community and of its school 
plant requirements so that a sound, long- 
term, over-all construction plan and 
financing can be developed. There should 









be time to acquaint the public with the 
needs and the proposed program. There 
should be time to determine the basic 
requirements for the proposed structures 
and for the board of education to carefully 
select the architect. In so far as possible, 
the site for a proposed building should 
be acquired when costs may be reasonable, 
well in advance of the needs. The architect 
when employed, should be given adequate 
time to get acquainted with the local 
educational program so that he will have 
a better understanding of what the build- 
ing is supposed to accomplish; to develop 
necessary sketches and preliminary plans; 
and to work out the working drawings 
and specifications. Architects are being 
pushed today to hurry planning to meet 
almost impossible deadlines, partly because 
boards (and voters) have been slow to 
take action, and partly because the archi- 
tects themselves have made loose state- 
ments concerning the time they need to 
complete their projects. One can under- 
stand how eager a community is to have 
a proposed school completed once the 
“go” sign has been given, but pushing and 
shoving the architect unrealistically may 
prove to be poor economy. To meet the 
criticism (whether proper or not), he may 
hasten the completion of plans and speci- 
fications and omit details or fail to modify 
others so that the contractors increase 
their bids to care for possible contin- 
gencies. A well-developed, complete set of 
plans and specifications is essential if the 


bidders are to submit close figures. Fur- 
thermore, it may be said here that the 
contractors should be given reasonable 


time, usually a month or more, to com- 
plete bids from the plans and specifications 
It is economically shortsighted to shorten 
this period. 

Throughout the period when the archi- 
tect is developing sketches, plans, and 
specifications, the school staff should have 
ample time to review them for last minute 
suggestions. It is assumed, of course, that 
they will have participated in the pro- 
gressive reviewing procedure since the 
beginning of the project, and that they 
will not come in at the final stage with 
afterthoughts that require substantial 
changes. Fundamental and basic change 
suggestions may be appropriate during the 
preliminary planning stage, but are not fair 
to the architect when the working draw- 
ings and specifications are substantially 
completed, unless an appropriate adjust- 


ment in compensation is made. On the 
other hand, if at this late date, for some 
reason, it is agreed by school authorities 


that the plans and specifications are hope- 
less, it may be better to pay off the 
architect, throw the drawings and specifica- 
tions into the wastebasket, and start over. 
There is no excuse for constructing a 
building in accordance with the unaccept- 
able plans and specifications 

One other time element to be considered 
is the time granted the contractors to 
construct the building. If this time is 
reduced too sharply, he may raise the bids 


to care for possible premium pay for 
overtime work, or to insure the expedi - 
tious delivery of materials. or to offset 
a possible penalty for failure to meet 


the completion deadline 


(To be continued in September) 
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IT IS announced ilter two years practise illy 82 per cent ot 


the television channels set aside for educational television have 
not been applied for. A new educational instrumentality was 
hailed almost as an educational panacea. Even the short. per 
pective of two years has changed the attitude. We have seen 


how bad television can be and we have seen particularly in the 


subsidized shows how good they can be as a supplementary 
means in education. Commercial stations have become concerned 
ibout educational programs. Probably no institution of higher 


learning or public school system has not been approached to co- 
operate with its local television stations 

What is undoubtedly the reason for the failure to make appli 
cation for the educational TV 
and for 
skilled increases 
school system or an institution 


channels is the cost, both initially 
trained staff and highly 


administrative burdens of a 


operation. It also 


workers. It 


requires a 
the 

Sut the real reason one presumes 
is that in these days of high cost of building and higher salaries 
for teachers, these primary demands on school funds will take 
precedence over supplementary needs 

It is hoped however that the Federal Power Commission will 
still reserve the educational until the experience of 
present educational TV can be evaluated, and community studies 
of need and finances for educational TV can be determined 


channels 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, THE COMMUNITY, 
AND THE SCHOOLS 


AS WE read the story of the beginning of the summer vandalism 
in our schoolyards and buildings, there is induced a kind of 
idyllic mood recalling the days many years ago when we taught 
in Public School No. 147 on the lower East Side of New York 
City and in the High School of Commerce. There was the occa 
sional “bad boy” and there was the occasional delinquent, but 
there was a general, almost universal, respect for the teacher, and 
about the school building itself 
Though there was a sense of distance between teacher and pupil 


there was almost a sanctity 


there was also a warmth of personal relations. The reports of a 
pupil attacking a teacher, and the occasional group violations of 
the moral law, and the statute laws, gives us a shock against what 
is perhaps a blurred reminiscence due to distance and time 

The new 


situation which confronts the school is dramatically 


presented in the statistics of the Uniform Crime Reports. The 


latest annual bulletin for 1953 says 

Of the 1,791,160 arrests recorded by the 1,174 reporting cities, 8.4% 
were persons 17 vears or less and 14.7% were under 21 

Over two-fifths of the arrests were for public intoxication, and 
youths under 18 comprised less than 1° of the group. On the other 
hand, 53.6% of the persons arrested tor auto thefts were juveniles 
ind, in faet 90% were not even old enough to get a regular 
driver's license in most states (16). Nearly half (49.39%) of the 


persons arrested for burglary 


were not yet 18 years and two-thirds of 


these were under 16 vears of age 


These are only illustrative facts of a very much aggravated 


crime situation, apparently getting worse annually, in 


ind social efforts to limit 


spite of 
the great educational then reduce and 
to the widest possible extent prevent crime 


Mr. Edgar 


unsentimental 


Hoover says the situation calls for a clear and 


analysis of the offenses committed by minors.’ 


And with present population facts, the larger number of children 
beginning to reach the minimum delinquency age foreshadows a 


situation. Perhaps one 


dangerous 


of the most striking presenta 
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tions of the problems is Mr 


Hoover's analysis of the records of 


the successive series of Ten Most Wanted Criminals. Says Mr 
Hoover 
Additional interesting data appears in the identification records 


the nation’s 


ol principal fugitives who have been placed on the 
FBI “Ten Most Wanted” list. At the time this is written 48 of 
these tugitives have been located and arrested while still under 21 
vears of age. One of them was eight years old when first arrested 
two were 10, and two were 12. The average age of these 36 were just 
over 16 years when first arrested and nearly 37 years when placed on 
the “Ten Most Wanted” list. During the period from the first arrest 
to top fugitive listing, they had been fingerprinted an average of 
nearly 14 times, each in criminal cases 

Here, adds Mr. Hoover, is a “prime example of the high price 
which society must pay for the anti-social behavior of a 


group 
of unreformed juvenile delinquents.”’ 

Time was when it was thought that the establishment of public 
schools would reform the world and certainly eliminate juvenile 
delinquency. More recently it was thought that more money for 
support of schools would do it. But the problem persists. For the 
solution of the problem or alleviation of such conditions, there is 
a large responsibility placed on schools, though not the sole 
Nothing than the co-ordination and _ co- 
operation of every social resource and social institution to meet 
this problem is the minimum necessity. Mr noted 
this need 


responsibility less 


Hoover has 


The problem is not one for police officers alone. My personal beliet 
is that the forces which compound this problem spring from sources 
deep within the social, political, and economic structure of our society 
They are to be found in the general state of public morals, the relative 
respect or lack of respect for person and property in an age convulsed 
by war and revolution, the overcrowding of schools and playgrounds 
in congested urban areas, the inadequacy 
parental supervision, 


for whatever cause — of 
and numerous other factors. If this is true 
responsible action against the problem must be taken, not only by 
police, but by the courts, 
television, and every 


schools, parents, radio and 
which bears either 


to the children of this complex 


newspapers, 
other segment of our 
a general responsibility 
age in which we live 


society 
a private or 


School board members will realize in the light of such facts and 
such informed opinion that the problem of schools is not learning 
lessons nor “marks” in spelling and geography and local history 
but the making of human beings, youth of character, socially 
minded and morally formed. The board members must 
realize too that the social conditions described have their impact 
on what is being attempted in schools and are often not helpful 
The school-community relations work both ways and the forma 
tive influence in these relations is the school board member under 
the leadership of the superintendent of schools, but the day-to-day 
job must be done by the classroom teacher 


SC hool 


JOHN FABER 


John Faber during a 
the staff and officers of the Bruce Publishing 
shocked that 
Sunday morning, June 27, 


After sitting with 
last week of June 


sales conference the 


Company were deeply indeed to learn early on 
John Faber died 

For long years John Faber had served the Eastern section of 
the United States academic and manual arts field 
with a high sense of service and with the feeling of satisfaction 
that he was helping to improve the educational process. It 


not merely 


both in the 


Was 
a business enterprise he was engaged in; he was 
rendering a professional service with his special information, his 
high ethical ideals and as a public service 

The men at the Bruce Publishing Company and many of the 


superintendents, supervisors, and teachers which John Faber has 


erved in many small personal ways as well as in many larger 
services will miss this friendly soul, his warmheartedness and 
even, at times, his very positive opinions. For them as well as 


for many others the world will be poorer, but their prayers will 
follow 


May 


him across the “bourne from which no traveler returns 


his soul rest in peace 


— Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick, PH.D 
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EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


Nor shall any state 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 


.. deny to any 


Fourteenth Amendment to 


U.S. Constitution, 1868 


No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law. 


Fifth Amendment to U.S 
Constitution, 1791 
Part of the “Bill of Rights 


The epoch-making decision of the limited 
State Supreme Court declaring segregation 
of pupils in public schools and denying the 

equal protection of the laws” 
is unconstitutional. At the same time, the 
that segregation in public 
schools in the District 


to Negroes 
Court decided 
of Columbia is un- 
denies to the 
In the first 
case, the power of states was involved; in 
the second, the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 
The first 
law, decided in 


constitutional because it 


Negroes due process” of law 


American 
Boston in (Roberts 
Boston), was sustained by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court 


significant case in 
1849 
Vv. City of 
In this case 
the doctrine of separate but equal facilities 
provided for Negroes was declared legal 


By a dictum of the Court, rather than a 
substantive decision, in a segregation case 
involving transportation in 1896, the U.S 
Supreme Court introduced the “separate 
but equal” principle as a part of federal 
law (Plessy v. Ferguson). This has been 
the law between 1896-1954. The Court in 
the meantime had decided in certain cases 


that 
because of 
(Sweatt \ 


Oklahoma State 


of which it listed and discussed two 


the facilities were not equal 
considerations 


VcLaurin \ 


intangible 
Painter, and 
Regent 
Recently four cases came up to the U.S 
» Court, premised on different facts 


] 


id different local conditions, but 





present 
And for this 


ne 
I] 


1g a common legal question 


reason the four cases were consolidated, and 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision is a 
decision on these cases. They were from 
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Nonsegregation and Other 


Important Racial Judical Decisions 






Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia. and 
Delaware and are summarized below. The 
District of Columbia case was separate and 
was made the basis of a separate decision 

It would be well for educators to under 
stand the legal decisions on which the new 
educational policy in the South required by 
the Supreme Court decision is based. They 
are presented below grouped as follows 

I. The original statement in the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court case 
that state-enforced 
upheld in Ohio, Indiana 
York, West Virginia, and Missouri. Cf 
Harry S. Ashmore “The Negro 
Schools” |The Roberts Case | 

I]. The introduction of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine into federal law (Plessy \ 
Ferguson Case). 


(It may be 
noted segregation was 


California. New 


and the 


Ill. The decisions giving Negroes relief 
on college and university level on grounds 
of inequality of facilities due to intangible 
considerations (The Sweatt and the M« 
Laurin Cases) 

IV. The four cases combined which were 
decided in the 
(Kansas, South 


Delaware ) 


decision 


and 


nonsegregation 
Carolina. Virginia 

\V. The decisions in favor of nonsegrega 
tion 


I. The Original Statement of the 
“Separate But Equal” Doctrine 


1. Roberts v. City of Boston, 1849, Ma 
sachusetts Supreme Court 


This is the first school segregation case 
which was decided by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in 1849. before the Four 
teenth Amendment was passed. Arguing 
from the Bill of Rights in the Massachu 


setts State 


argued that segregated p thlic 


Constitution, Charles Sumner 
chools ten 
to deepen and to perpetuate the odious dis 
tinction of race founded in a deep-rooted 
Phe Court di 


missed the contention. regarding the ‘caste 


prejudice of public opinior 


distinction, if it exists. is not created by 


law and probably cannot be changed by 


law However in 1855 Massachusetts pro 
hibited by legislation segregation ir UD DLE 


schools 











Il. “Separate But Equal Doctrine” 
Becomes Federal Law 
Plessy v. Ferguson, 1896 

By a dictum of the U 
the “separate and equal doctrine” of the 
Roberts case became federal law. Plessy v. 
a case dealing with segrega- 


S. Supreme Court 


Ferguson was 
tion facilities but in its 


comment the Court said 


In transportation 


Laws 
regation ) 


permitting and even requiring (seg 
in places where they are liable to 
be brought into contact do not necessarily 
imply the inferiority of either race to the 
other, and have generally, if not uni 
as within the competency 
of the state legislatures in the exercise of their 


been 
versally, recognized 


police power. The most common instance of 
this is connected with the establishment of 
separate schools for white and colored chil 


dren which had been held a valid exercise of 
the legislative power even by courts of states 
where political rights of the colored race have 
been longest and most earnestly entorced 
This has been the guiding doctrine be- 
tween 1896 and 1954 
Ill. Cases Decided by Intangible 
Considerations 


Painter (339 U.S 


Supreme 


Sweatt \ 
This is the 


ment 


629) 


Court's own com 


In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that 


segregated law school for 


a Negroes could not 
provide them equal educational opportunities, 
this Court relied in large part on “thost 
qualitic which are We ipable of objective 
measurement but which make tor greatness 
in a law hool 
1 McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
g | S 63% 
This is the Supreme Court's own com 
nent 
In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regent 
ipra, the Court, in requiring that a Negro 
admitted to «a white graduate chool — be 
treated like all oth tudents, again resorted 
to intangible considerations: “ his ability 
to stud to engage in discussions and ex 
change view vith other students, and, in 
veneral, to learn his profession.” Such con 
deration ppl vith added tore to children 
in grade and high school 


IV. The Four Cases Which Raised 


the Issue 


Brown Board of Education (U.S 
District Court, Kansa 

This is one of the four cases consolidated 

the U.S. Supreme Court’s consideration 


of nonsegregation in public 


<chool The 
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Supreme Court’s decision is referred to by 
In its footnotes to its deci- 
the Supreme Court summarized the 


the same title 
sion 


as follows 


In the Kansas Brown vy. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topeka 
They brought this action in the United States 
District Court for the District of Kansas to 
enjoin enforcement of a Kansas statute which 
permits, but does not require, cities of more 
than 15,000 population to maintain separate 
school facilities for Negro and white students. 
Kans. Gen. Stat. § 72-1724 (1949). Pursuant 
to that authority, the Topeka Board of Edu 
cation elected to establish segregated elemen 
Other public schools in the 
community, however, are operated on a non 


(am 


case, 


tary schools 


segregated basis. The three-judge District 
Court, convened under 28 U. S. C. §§ 2281 
and 2284, found that segregation in publi 


education has a detrimental effect upon Negro 
children, but denied relief on the ground that 
the Negro and white schools were substan 
tially equal with respect to buildings, trans 
portation, curricula, and educational qualifi 
cations of teachers. 98 F Supp The cast 
is here on direct appeal under 28 U. S. C 


3 125 


797 


6. Briggs v. Elliot (U. S. District Court, 
Eastern District, S. C.). 

This is the South Carolina case that was 
consolidated with three others in the U. S 
Court’s consideration of non- 
segregation in public schools. The Supreme 
Court’s own summary of this case in its 
footnotes is as follows: 


Supreme 


In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. Elliot, 
the plaintiffs are Negro children of both ele 
mentary and high school age residing in 
Clarendon County. They brought this action 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to enjoin 
enforcement of provisions in the state con 
stitution and statutory code which require the 
segregation of Negroes and whites in public 
schools. S. C. Const., Art. XI, § 7; S. C. Code 
§ 5377 (1942). The three-judge District Court, 
convened under 28 U.S. C. §§ 2281 and 2284, 
denied the requested relief. The court found 
that the Negro schools were inferior to the 
white schools and ordered the defendants to 
begin immediately to equalize the facilities 
But the court sustained the validity of the 
contested provisions and denied the plaintiffs 
admission to the white schools during the 
equalization program. 98 F. Supp. 529. This 
Court vacated the District Court’s judgment 


and remanded the case for the purpose of 
obtaining the court’s views on a report filed 
by the defendants concerning the progress 


made in the equalization program. 342 U. S 
350. On remand, the District Court found 
that substantial equality had been achieved 
except for buildings and that the defendants 
were proceeding to rectify this inequality as 


well. 103 F. Supp. 920. This case is again 
here on direct appeal under 28 U. S. C 
§ 1253 

7. Davis v. County School Board (U. S. 


District Court, Virginia Eastern District). 
This is the Virginia case consolidated by 
the U. S. Supreme Court with the cases 
Kansas, South and Del- 
for the consideration of the non- 
segregation in public schools problems. In 
the footnotes is the decision; the Supreme 
Court summarized this case as follows 


from Carolina 


aware 


In the Virginia case, Davis v. County School 
Board, the plaintiffs are Negro children of 
high 


school age residing in Prince Edward 
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brought this action in the 
United State District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia to enjoin enforcement ot 
provisions in the state constitution and statu 
tory code which require the segregation ot 
Negroes and whites in public schools. Va 
Const., § 140: Va. Code § 22-221 (1950). The 
three-judge District Court, convened under 
28 US.C. $§ 2281 and 2284, denied the re 
quested relief. The court found the Negro 
school inferior in physical plant, curricula, 
and transportation, and ordered the defend- 
ants forthwith to provide substantially equal 
curricula and transportation and to “proceed 
with all reasonable diligence and dispatch to 
remove” the inequality in physical plant. But 
as in the South Carolina case, the court sus 
tained the validity of the contested provisions 
and denied the plantiffs admission to the 
white schools during the equalization pro 
gram. 103 F. Supp. 337. The case is here on 
direct appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 1253 


Belton 
Court of Delaware ) 

the 
with the cases from Kansas 


County. They 


8. Gebhart v (State Supreme 
Delaware case consolidated 


South Carolina 


This is 





and Virginia by the U 
for its consideration of the nonsegregation 
issue in public schools. In the footnotes to 
its decision the Supreme Court summarized 


S. Supreme Court 


this case as follows 


In the Delaware Gebhart v. Belton, 
the plaintiffs are Negro children of both ele 
mentary and high school age residing in New 
Castle County. They brought this action in 
the Delaware Court of Chancery to enjoin 
enforcement of provisions in the state consti 
tution and statutory code which require the 
segregation of Negroes and whites in public 
schools. Del. Const., Art. X, § 2; Del. Rev 
Code § 2631 (1935). The Chancellor gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs and ordered their 
immediate admission to previously 
attended only by white children, on the 
ground that the Negro schools were inferior 
with respect to teacher training, pupil-teacher 
ratio, extracurricular activities, physical plant, 
and time and distance involved in travel. 87 
A. 2d 862. The Chancellor also found that 
segregation itself results in an inferior edu- 
cation for Negro children (see note 10, infra), 
but did net rest his decision on that ground 
Id., at 865. The Chancellor’s decree was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Delaware, 
which intimated, however, that the defend 
ants might be able to obtain a modification 
of the decree after equalization of the Negro 
and white schools had been accomplished 
91 A. 2d 137, 152. The defendants, contending 
only that the Delaware courts had erred in 
ordering the immediate admission of the 
Negro plaintiffs to the white schools, applied 


Case, 


S¢ hools 









to this Court for certiorari. The writ was 
granted, 344 U. S. 891. The plaintiffs, who 
were successful below, did not submit a cross 
petition. 


V. The Nonsegregation Decision 

9. Brown v. Board of Education 1954 
(U. S. Supreme Court). 

The significant paragraphs in this historic 
decision determining that segregation in 
public schools of Negroes is a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws are as follows 


We come then to the question presented 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” factors 
may be equal, deprive the children of the 
minority group of equal educational oppor- 
tunities? We believe that it does 

We conclude that in the field of public edu 
cation the doctrine of “separate but 
has no place. Separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold 
that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been brought are 
by reason of the segregation complained of, 
deprived of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
This disposition makes unnecessary any dis 
cussion whether such segregation also violates 
the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these cases 
presents problems of considerable complexity 
On reargument, the consideration of appro 
priate relief was necessarily subordinated to 
the primary question —the constitutionality 
of segregation in public education. We have 
now announced that such segregation is a 
denial of the equal protection of the law 


equal” 


Recognizing as the last paragraph does 
the complexity of the problem, the Court 
returned the the calendar for 
further consideration of the necessary de- 
their content 
into effect the newly declared principle 


cases to 


crees their issuance to carry 


7 


SCHOOL PATROL RECORD 


The impressive value of school patrols in 
San Francisco has been reviewed by Supt 
Herbert C. Clish. Some 4500 boys and girls 
give up their playtime on school days to pro- 
tect about 600 street crossings near 131 San 
Francisco school bulidings. 

“To be able to report that death has failed 
to strike a single child at a Patrol-guarded 
crossing in the thirty-one years since the 
School Safety Patrol has been organized is, 
indeed, a remarkable record. The schools of 
San Francisco are rightfully proud of and 
truly grateful for this accomplishment. How- 
ever, it could not have been achieved without 
the whole-hearted support given by motor 
vehicle operators to the volunteer boys and 
girls who daily stand on the curb protecting 
classmates from hazards encountered in cross 
ing streets and highways. 

“Undoubtedly tragedy would cloud scores of 
homes and many schools in our city were it 
not for this splendid co-operation between 
drivers and School Patrol members. I sincerely 
urge that this co-operation be augmented to 
the utmost, for even the two fatalities among 


our school-age citizens at unguarded street 
crossings last year were far too many. Our 
accident-prevention alertness must be inten- 


sified until San Francisco can report year after 
vear that not one school-age child has been 
killed in a traffic accident at any time.” 
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@ Toplighting doesn't have to be harsh and 
hot. You don’t have to be plagued with con- 
densed moisture that drips and stains your walls 
or furniture. Instead, you can look forward to 
soft, filtered daylight and a trouble-free instal- 
lation with PC Skytrol Blocks. And they cost 
less than any comparable toplighting method. 


TUE UTEALEAAAD 


Skytrol Blocks are rigidly bonded into a fool- 
proof concrete grid that won't sag or flex. The 


blocks have such a high insulating value 





(U—0.44) that condensation is never a prob- 
lem and you do not have the “inevitable” 
higher heating costs that used to go hand in 
hand with toplighting. 

Installed costs are averaging $4.50 to $6.50 
per square foot of panel area. The price can’t 


be beat, and neither can the quality of the fin 


iii 


ished job. Consult our section under “Sky- 





light” in Sweet's, or write for more informa 
tion. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
84, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Cafeteria, Mill Street School, Port Allegany, Pa. Architect: Raymond Viner Hall, A.1.A 












ALSO PC GLASS BLOCKS AND FOAMGLAS' 
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Here in the library, the students far 
away from the glass block panel re 
ceive plenty of daylight that bounces 


down from the ceiling 
















iments 


PC Glass Blocks” 


says Jack Snyder, 
Superintendent 
Wayzata Consolidated Schools 
Wayzata, Minnesota 










Architect; Bissell & Belair, A. |. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TT" elass blocks in Wayzata High School were had only two broken blocks in three years — a big 
not mstalled merely for decoration. Rather, Savings OVvel ordinary windows.” 


they are an important part of the classroom daylight Fhere's one thing we haven't mentioned: C. 


’ > > » 
ing system of this smart, new school. The PC Glass Gslass Blocks have the insulating value of an 8-inch 


) ) » > ‘ . . ‘ ’ 
Blocks gather in the daylight and bend the rays up masonry wall. Heating bills are usually 10 to 20° 


onto the ceiling where they are reflected down to the lower than with ordinary fenestration 









working surfaces — diffused, soft, and comfortable. 


All these advantages are yours with PC Glass 


Cost was low because it was not necessary to install Blocks. Ask your architect for more information o1 


window blinds or shades. Maintenance costs are low, write today to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 


too. The panels only have to be washed once or twice One Gateway Center, Department 84, Pittsburgh 


a year. There is nothing to paint or re-putty, and 29 Pennsylvania. 


according to Superintendent Jack Snyder, “We have 








PC Glass Blocks 
e “p ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS" 
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Photograph shows workmen applying asphalt seal to These typical sections show the use of FOAMGLAS in 
joints of FOAMGLAS laid on forms for boiler room walls, roof and basement floor of the Clark Art Institute. 
ceiling slab. Clips shown will anchor FOAMGLAS to Architect: Doniel Perry, A.LA., Port Jefferson, N.Y. 
concrete when poured. General Contractor: The George A. Fuller Company. 


"Insulating with FOAMGLAS solved a vital 
temperature-humidity control problem for us!”’ 


reports Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute 




















“The moisture-proof insulating protec- ***We insulate with FOAMGLAS be- 
tion of FOAMGLAS was an important cause it combines permanent thermal 
factor in solving our vital temperature insulating and vapor sealing qualities 
and humidity control problem,” reports with freedom from maintenance. Also, 
the Sterling and Francine Clark Art its rigid structure permits us to apply 
Institute, Williamstown, Massachusetts. metal lath plastet without anchoring to 
“Precise control of temperature and the structure proper.’”’ 
humidity in all seasons is essential to It will pay vou to investigate the im- 
proper protection of the art treasures to portant advantages of insulating with 
be displayed in our new building. That FOAMGLAS. See our catalog in Sweets, 
called for an insulation combining high or send for a free sample and our book 
insulating performance with moisture- lets describing the use of FOAMGLAS 
protection. FOAMGLAS solved this to insulate: 1) walls, floors, roofs and 
problem because its sealed glass cells ceilings of normal temperature build 
aetila cannot absorb or transmit moisture ings; 2) cold storage space; or 3) piping, 
. Here’s our Architect’s report on the tanks and other equipment. Write, in 
Hore le the Architect's rendering of the beautiful new Storting selection of FOAMGLAS: dicating your specific interest. 


and Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


| 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 84 
Dept. 84, One Gateway Center + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 


One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Please send me the following literature 


SKYTROL Glass Blocks for toplighting 
PC Glass Blocks for schools and other public buildings. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

FOAMGLAS insulation for schools and other public buildings. | 
Free FOAMGLAS sample | 
Send engineer to discuss specific problem | 
| 

Name Title : 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





. School System the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


Address 





City Zone State 





TEACHERS “SALARIES 





EVANSVILLE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of school 
Ind. has adopted a 


trustecs of Evansville, 
new salary schedule for 
1954-55, which is based on professional train 
ing and years of 
with two years 
and go to $3,831 
with three 


service. Teachers 
or less training begin at $3,15¢ 
in the twelfth vear; teachers 


successful 


years’ training start at $3,160 and 
go to $4,135 in the fourteenth year; teachers 
with four years begin at $3,160 and go to 


$4,585 in the sixteenth vear; 
a bachelor’s degree begin at $3,400 and go to 
$5,355 in the eighteenth year; teachers with 
five years and a bachelor’s degree start at $3, 
500 and go to $5,685 in the twentieth year; 
and those holding a master’s degree begin at 
$3,000 and go to $5,975 in the twentieth year 

Only teachers who qualify for five years of 
training on the state schedule may qualify 
for the fifth classification (5 years and B.A.) 
A teacher holding a doctor’s degree will receive 
$209 more than a teacher with a 


teachers holding 


master’s 
cle £rce 


CHILLICOTHE SALARIES 


The board of education of Chillicothe, Ohio, 


has adopted a new salary schedule for 1954, 
calling for a minimum salary of $3,000 per 
vear for teachers holding a B.A. degree, and 
$3.200 for those with an M.A. degree. The 
schcdule permits a teacher to advance in 13 
steps to a maximum of $4,400 for B.A 
teachers, and $4,700 for M.A. teachers. The 
average Increase per teat her is $400 per year, 
tarting March 1, 1954 


NILES SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Niles, Mich., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1954, which 
gives all teachers an increase of $400 

The schedule contains 16 steps, with annual 
increases of $150, to the maximum 
set up in the schedule. Teachers begin 
at $3,200 a year and go to the maximum ot 
$5,200 in the sixteenth year 

A teacher seeking a master’s degree will be 
given an additional $200 upon completion of a 
degree. The maximum salary is fixed at $5,400 

A teacher seeking a doctor’s degree will be 
given an additional $400. The maximum sal- 
ary 1s set at $5,600 

Teachers with experience gained outside the 
school system will be given credit up to 
ten Vears 


$125 or 


salary 


SCITUATE SCHEDULE 


During the past two years the salary sched- 
ule for teachers in Scituate, Mass., has been 
gradually revised to increase the salaries and 
to raise the maximum received by teachers. 

For the school year 1954-55 the school board 
has again revised the schedule to provide new 
beginning salaries. Teachers without experience 
but holding an A.B. degree start at $2,900, 
and those with an A.M. degree at $3,100. All 
teachers receive annual increments up to $5, 


200 in the fourteenth step. Teachers holding 
12 credit units are given a $500 increase; those 
with 6 credit units, $300; and those with 2 


credit units, $100 
salary 


All teachers received a $500 
increase, in addition to the regular an 
Of the total, $250 will be paid 
and the other $250 in Septem- 


nual increments 
next September 
ber, 





1955. 
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BIRMINGHAM SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Birmingham 
Mich., has adopted a salary schedule for 
1954-55, calling tor minimum and maximum 
salaries, and a decrease in the number ol 
annual increments. Minimum have een 


increased from $3,350 to $3,75 er 
holding a master’s degree will be — paid 


$3,900. The maximum salary tor teachers hold 


and teachers 


ing a_ bachelor’s degree is $5,500 and tor 
those holding a master’s degree, $5,70( 

The board has reduced the number ot 
annual salary increments trom 15 to 1 
which means that teachers entering thei 
twelfth vear of service next vear will be 
paid a maximum of $5,500 tor a bachelor’s 


degree, and $5,700 tor a master’s degree. Thi 


schedule becomes effective September 1, 1954, 
and provides substantial salary increases 
SCHEDULE RAISED 
The Grosse Isle, Mich., school board has 


adopted a salary schedule for 1954—55, calling 
for new minimum salaries. Teachers holding a 
bachelor’s degree will be paid a minimum of 


$3,600, and those having a master’s degree, 
$3,800. The maximum salaries remain the 
same, $5,400 for teachers with a_ bachelor’s 


degree, and $5,600 for those having 
degree 


a master’s 


SCARSDALE PAY SCALE 


The board of education of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
in adopting its new budget for 1954-55, has 
increased the salaries of all teachers by $400, 
and has set up a schedule calling for salaries 
of $3,600 to $8,100. For salary purposes, all 
teachers are divided into three groups, in 
cluding (1) bachelor-degree teachers, (2) mas 
ter-degree teachers, and (3) Ph.D -degree 
teachers. Teachers holding a bachelor’s degree 
receive a minimum of $3,000 and a maximum 
of $6,500; those with a master’s degree start 
at $4,100 and go to $7,000; and those holding 
a Ph.D. degree begin at $4,600 
$7,500. With merit increases, they 
a supermaximum of $8,100 


and go to 
may go to 


LITTLETON SCHEDULE 


The school board of Littleton, Colo., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers for 
1954-55, calling for increases based on training 
and the possession of degrees. Teachers holding 
a master’s degree begin at $3,100 and go to a 
maximum of $4,450; those with a bachelor’s 
degree start at $2,950 and go to $4,300; non 
degree teachers with less than four years’ col 
lege training were given increases of $75 per 
year. Teachers now under contract will receive 
an increase of $150 for the school year 1954 
55, plus the annual increment if merited undet 
the schedule 

The schedule for principals provides a 
minimum of $5,000 for high school, and $4,500 
for elementary principals, with increments ot 
$150 per year for nine years 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
% Hamtramck, Mich. The school board has 


given a $200 increase in salary to all non 
certified personnel, and a $300 increase to the 
certified group. The board regularly pays the 
expenses of many of the school personnel 
to major conventions and workshops 

%& Beaver, Pa. The school board has set the 


minimum salary for beginning teachers at 
$2,800 for 1954-55. The maximum. salaries 
are $5,000 for teachers holding a master’s 
degree ; $4,500 for teachers having a bachelor’s 
degree; and $4,000 for those who are non 


college graduates 





%& Portsmouth, N. H. The school board has 
55, calling 


adopted a salary schedule for 1954-55, 


for five annual increments of $100 each 
Teachers will receive a minimum salary ot 
$2,800. A teacher holding a bachelor’s degree 
will receive a maximum of $4,300, and a 
teacher with a master’s degre« $4,500 

%& Bremerton, Wash. As an incentive to at 
tract new teachers the school board has 
approved an increase in the beginning salary 
of teachers. The minimum salary has been 
raised trom $3,307 to $3,600. Changes in the 
sick-leave provisions were also approved 

¥%& Dallas, Tex. The Highland Park board of 


education has 
its teachers, then voted to 
rate trom $1.25 to 
to meet the raises 

Under the new schedule 
bachelor’s degrees will receive 
ing from $3,203 to $4,600. Teachers 
master’s will receive salaries 
from $5,100. The salaries of 
raised from $9 to 


voted to raise the salaries of 
increase the tax 


$1.40 to get the money 


with 
rang 
holding 
ranging 
substi 
$12 per 


teachers 
salaries 


degrees 
$3,428 to 
tute teachers 
day 

The 
District 
home of 


were 


Highland 


also 


Park Independent School 
includes University Park, the 
Southern Methodist University. The 
area is completely surrounded by Dallas 
but has a total population of about 40,000 
%& Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
approved a new salary schedule which calls 
for a starting salary of $3,200 and a maxi 
mum salary of $5,400, to be reached in 11 
annual increments of $200 

% Allentown, Pa. The board has 
approved a new salary plan tor 1954-55, 
which guarantees minimums for new teachers 
with bachelor degrees. The present minimum 
is $2,900; the minimum for 1955 is $3,000; 
for 1956, $3,100; and for 1957, $3,260. In 
creases in the maximums provide $5,600 for 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree; $6,200 for 
those with a droctor’s degree; and $6,000 for 
those with a master’s degree 


*% Wichita, Kans 


ss hool 


Teachers were given salary 
increases, ranging from $200 to $525 for 
1954-55. The increases were approved sub 
ject to the final approval of the 1954 budget 
*% Dearborn, Mich. The school board of 
Dearborn township Dist. No. 7 has ap 
proved a uniform salary schedule for 1954, 
calling for $3,200 base pay for teachers with 
degrees but without experience. The schedule 
provides increases to $4,700 in 10 years, and 


$5,150 in 12 years. All salaries are based on 
training, experience, and teaching load 

¥% Hollister, Calif. The elementary district 
board has given $150 across-the-board in 


creases to members of the teaching staff 
The schedule provides for a minimum salary 


of $3,500 and a maximum of $5,800 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Aug. 1-4. National Audio-Visual Conven- 
tion & Trade Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive Vice-President: Don 
White, 2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Ill 
Exhibits: Dick Pryor, 2540 Eastwood Ave., 
Evanston, Ill 

ing. 9-11. Tenth Annual 
School Board Clerks, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cosponsored by the Bureau 
of Field Financial Services, New York State 
Department of Education 

fug. 22-28. National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration, Uni 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. Director 
Harold E. Moore, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Denver, University Park, Denver 10, Colo 

Sept. 1954. North Carolina State School 
Boards Association, Chapel Hill, N. C. Sec 
retary: Guy B. Phillips, University of N. C 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 300 

Sept. 19-21. Michigan Association of School 
Administrators, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is 
land, Mich. Secretary: A. J. Phillips, Supt. of 
Schools, Lowell, Mich. No exhibits. 530 


Institute for 
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THE FIRST NEW CONCEPT “2” FOLDING TABLES” 
IN FOLDING CHAIR STRUCTURE . CADDIES ) 


BUILT IN QUALITY... BUILT IN BEAUTY 














DURABLY BUILT TO 
WITHSTAND THE MOST : 
GRUELLING CONDITIONS 1} 






Pedestal or straight 
ables ... sturdy 
"he well constructed ' 
fora lifetime of trou- 
ble-free use. Wide 
variety of sizes and 
a | top materials... Safe, 
gf positive “Da Heney 
20" lock featured on 
| all tables. | | 











Krueger's chead again 





this time with two entirely new * 
Y-type chairs one of tubula 


steel, the other of channe 








stee!. Both, boasting radica 





\ new structural methods and 














\ details that make them the finest 









most durable and comfortable 











portable chairs ever offered 
















CHAIRS TO MEET EVERY BUDGET 
LOOK AT THESE ENGINEERED Nia aad tte On Gatien 
FEATURES OF THE series 8O series 80 chair strated) and 


the new Channel series 7 





















Krueger offers a wide range of . GS 
chairs from which to choose. A : iM . . 
Sedturing. enclusive structure! Six types of Folding Chair 


details that assure complete =, and Table Caddies, includ- 
eee var Meena Yann Gems ing understage models 


1B-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubulor frames 

Pivot point frame strengtheners 
16-gauge tubular frame 


stretchers your investment has paid for itself 








Write for 
Catalog Today! 


Distributors 


MIDWEST FOLDING >=" 
PRODUCTS 


T 4952, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


14, x 15 WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE 


Fully covered safety folding LINE CATALOG 
hinges 
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METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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Form fitting 8° deep backrest 
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Adaptable, Economical ANDSOME, adaptable Heywood-Wakefield Tubular 

H Steel School Furniture blends perfectly with the mod- 

ern interiors of the new Woodward High School in 

Cincinnati, Ohio . . . where it provides unusual flexibility in 

the classrooms, the cafeteria, the special bookkeeping room 
' | EYWOOD- and the auditorium. 

WAKEFIELD This beautiful modern school was designed by Architect 

Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati. Installation of Tubular Steel 

Furniture was arranged by Backus Brothers, Heywood-Wake- 

EST.1826 field Distributors, Cincinnati, Ohio. For further information 

about Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel School Furniture, 


Mite ORIGINAL Tubular write for a copy of our fully illustrated catalogue. Heywood- 


Wakefield—Schoo! Furniture Division— Menominee, Michi- 


Steel TAIT Furniture gan—Gardner, Massachusetts. 


The Right Beginning —- Furniture by Heywood 
In the New WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL 


Typical Classroom. Furnished with Hey- Auditorium. Equipped with comfortable, well 
wood’s versatile, comfortable Tablet Arm constructed TC 705 ‘‘Aristocrat’” Auditorium 
Chair S817TABS. Light enough to be chair . . . designed especially to meet budgets 
moved about readily, yet exceptionally strong. demanding full comfort and lasting durability. 


Cafeteria. For the cafeteria, S 967 Bookkeeping Room. A wise choice for the 
tables and S915 chairs. Plastic bookkeeping room — table S 1039 with an 
table tops are highly damage-re- extra wide top for large ledger books. Chair is 
sistant and good-looking. S915 BS ...has room for books underneath. 
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SCHOOL -IAW=NEWS: 





SCHOOL LANDS AND FUNDS 


The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court 
never questions the policies of the board ot 
chool director acting within the cope ot it 
tatutor authority and in good faith 
Detweiler vy. School Dist. of Borough of Hat 
field, 104 Atlantic reporter 2d 110,376 Pa. 555 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Where the county superintende nt had pro 
ceeded to call a school district consolidation 
election on the basis of a plan as modified by 
the |Minn. State| Commissioner of Educa 
tion and a petition based thereon, and had 
filed his certificate completing the consolida 
tion, the consolidation could not be deteated 
on the basis of a contention that a legal 
plan was never filed after modification for 


the reason that the county uperintendent did 
not approve of the plan as modified. M.S.A 
$3 1 2( 122.21, subd. 6, 122.32 In re 


Independent Consol. School Dist. No. 16 of 
Fillmore County, 64 Northwestern reporter 2d 
} Minn 

The scope of the review in a_ proceeding 
relative to the consolidation ot a |Minnesota| 
chool district is limited to a consideration ot 
whether the action taken was arbitrary, op 
pressive, unreasonable, or fraudulent or based 
upon an erroneous theory of law. MSA 
$§ 122.20, 122.21, subd. 6 122.32 In re 
Independent Consol. School Dist. No. 16 of 
Fillmore County, 63 Northwestern reporter 2d 
44, Minn 


DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 
An act abolishing the office of Colbert 
County Superintendent of Education, creat 








PROGRAM TIMERS 


@ Stop button pushing! 


@ Assure punctuality! 


Automatic 
CLASSROOM SIGNALS 


at LOW COST 








@ Cost little! 


operation for special signals. 








ing the office of County Commissioner of with any school building. KRS 160.477 (1) 


Public Schools in lieu thereof, and providing (a); Ky. Const. § 180 Ewing v. Peak, 266 

for election, term of office, duties, powers, and Southwestern reporter 

compensation, does not violate a_ constitu- 

tional provision that a county superintendent PUPILS AND CONDUCT 

hall not be liable to removal trom office, 

except by impeachment and a finding of a \ Texas statute relating to the transfer of 

jury Ala. laws of 1953, p. 293, § et seq., scholastics in a school district upon applica 

Ala. const. 1901, § 175 State ex rel. Boze tion in writing approved by the county super 

man Vv. Hester, 72 Southern reporter 2d 61,  intendent, and giving the county board of 

Ala trustees the right to annul and cancel the 
4 school board cannot by contract divest transfer so allowed, did not repeal by impli 

itself or its successors of the discretionary cation a statute relating to appeals from a 

powers granted it by the state legislature decision of the county superintendent to the 

Ewing v. Peak, 266 Southwestern reporter 2d county board of trustees, with a further right 
00, Ky of appeal to any court having proper juris 


diction of the subject matter. Vernon’s Ann 
— — , -wrEve7 Civ. St., arts. 2686, 2696 Yancey Rural 
. » IL : - 
SCHOOL DISTRICI I ROI! ERTY High School Dist. No. 16 v. Schweers, 266 
Soutt stern reporter 2d 244, Tex. ( »p 
School district boards of directors are al outhwestern 1 porter d 4 Tex av Ap 
ways bound by contracts validly mad: by : ° ene 
former members thereof Detweiler v. School H¢ INOR MEMBERS 
dist i Boroug f athel« 0 tlant e r 
on , ni yee ao He " 104 Atlantic + On June 16, the West Reading, Pa., Board 
ee sa i a of School Directors honored all former mem 
bers of the board who had served within the 


SCHOOL DISTRICT TAXATION past ten years. George S. Schlegel, president 


thanked the tormer members for their faithtul 


\ school building project, under the [Pa.] and efficient service and Robert A. Rosen 
Municipal Authorities Act, is scli-liquidating, it krance, supervising principal, expressed his 
the annual rentals payable by the school dis vratitude and the gratitude of the teachers ot 
trict from its current revenues for a building the district for the co-operation and help th 
leased to it by joint school authority are suf board members had given 
ficient to discharge all debt service and entir Each former board member was presented 
debt incurred by authority in the construction with an embossed certificate indicating that 
of the project during the term of lease. 5 he had served his community with credit and 
P.S. § 2900z-15 Detweiler vy. School Dist. o distinction as a member of the board 
Borough of Hatfield, 104 Atlantic reporter 2d Those honored were Walter J. Mountz an 
110, 376, Pa. 555 Samuel H. Wertz, each with 12 years ot ser 

Under a statute providing that the incom ice; Frank S. Hower, six years service 
derived trom a special tax levy is to be used Leroy W. McGrath and John A. Miller, each 
in the leasing of school sites and buildings, with five years of service; Bernard | 


and the erection and completion, alteration, 
and enlargement of the existing buildings, 
none of the money can be used for opera 
tional or maintenance purposes In connection 


Leightheiser with four and one-halt ears 
service; Lee W. Wolfe with one and one-halt 
years of service; and C. Harold Albitz with 
one year oO service 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR 
SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


——— O -_ 
¢ Laboratory and classroom design, equip- 
ment, and related facilities 


¢ Elementary and high schools, large or 


EASY TO INSTALL — EASY TO seunine small, new or remodeled 


¢ Prepared with assistance of teachers, ad- 
Montgomery Program Timers cost as little as $86.25 


and may be installed by your school electrician. Easily ministrators, and architects 
set to any schedule, fully automatic, but permit manual 





_— . 
MONTGOMERY MFG. CO., OWENSVILLE, IND. 

a $5.50; discounts on quantity orders 
iia | MONTGOMERY MFG. CO Ovensville 2, Ind. | 
Your ; Please send data on Montgomery Program Clocks. ; NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Dealer : —— : (A Department of NEA) 
or ’ School H 
Mail eile ' 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Coupon ! ‘ 
Today! 4 City State : 
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Multi-purpose rooms mean 
better schools at less cost 
—but the equipment you 

specify is all-important! 


; ae 


Gymnasium to lunchroom for 200 in 8 minutes. Rugged, Schieber 
folding tables and benches are proven and in daily use in hundreds of 
schools from coast to coast. It's easy to understand why hundreds of 
school architects specify this make and why an increasing number of 
school administrators recognize this equipment as the logical medium in 
building the schools they need for less. 


Schieber’s long 17 year experience building these units has resulted in 
the incorporation of features that assure maximum life, easier, safer 
operation and complete efficiency. 


Two sets of detachable Port- 
A-Fold type tables and 
benches fold into caster 
equipped steel carrier and 
roll away to wall or storage catalogs 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
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Whether it is a single schoolhouse, or 
the 118 school structures in the educational 
ystem of the Pittsburgh board of public 
education, stairways loom larger in the 
erection and continued cleaning and main- 
tenance costs than total cost figures might 
immediately indicate 

Realization of this fact started the Pitts- 
burgh board on a search in 1926, for a 
tair tread of standard size, but adaptable 
to varied architectural specifications, and 
which could be erected at minimum cost, 
issure a permanent safety tread, lower 
cleaning costs, and need no painting or 
other maintenance 

After studying available materials, treads 
of load-bearing clay tile seemed to offer 
the greatest possibility of meeting the 
exacting requirements. Accordingly, Natco 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, manufacturers of 
structural clay tile, were commissioned to 
design and produce a school stair tread 
tile 

Five years of development brought stair 
treads of hard-burned, de-aired clay in a 
buff shade that met specifications. They 
were first used in Pittsburgh’s Prospect 
Junior High School, built in 1932. These 
were so satisfactory that they were used 
when a junior high school wing was added 
to the school in 1936 

Since the initial installation in the Pros- 
pect School, these clay tile treads have 
been installed in all of the new elementary 
and vocational high schools erected since 
1931 by the Pittsburgh board of education. 
They also have been employed in 10 schools 
to which additions or alterations have been 
made since the initial installation. 

These stair tread tiles have proved so 
superior that they have become standard 
in specifications with the Pittsburgh board 
of public education. Stairway erection cost 
is materially lowered by using these load- 
bearing treads. The tiles are easily in- 
stalled. Tiles use only plate stringers and 
angle-iron stretchers. Thus, support for tile 
treads requires from 40 to 50 per cent less 
steel than other commonly used surfaces. 

The design of the tile stair tread pro- 
vides a complete structural unit, which con- 
tributes to a saving of labor for erection. 
In new construction there is an added ad- 
vantage because the stair well may be left 
open for the hoisting of materials 

Laboratory tests confirm the opinion that 
tile treads are practical and economical. 


*Mr. Heilman is Director of the Division of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
board of education. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, also of the Dormont, Pa 


board 


school 


64 


ermanent Clay Tile 
Stair Tread 


Hl. L. HEILMAN, Registered Architect 





Abrasion tests by Ohio State University, 
Columbus, have proved that the wearing 
qualities of stair tile 
glazed tile, cement 
stones 


exceeded quarry tile, 
marbles 
and sandstones 

Because of the uniformly hard 
geneous structure throughout the entire 
thickness of the treads, they are perma- 
nently slip-proof. Replacements are not 
necessary, except when individual tiles are 
damaged by heavy falling objects. When 
there is such damage, only the damaged tile 
unit needs to be replaced 

Open stair wells have been eliminated 
from the Junior High Prospect School and 
the other new Pittsburgh schools in favor 
of a wall of structural load-bearing, ceramic 
glazed tile down the center of the stair 
well. These have a beneficial psychological 
effect. The view is restricted; there is less 
shouting from stairway to another, 
there are no inner guard rails to come loose 
or for students to fall over. Necessity for 
discipline is reduced. Heat distribution and 
fire hazards are less of a problem. 

The Pittsburgh school custodians prefer 
these tile stair treads because they can be 
easily and quickly cleaned. Albert H. Goelz, 


slates, lime- 


homo- 


one 


custodian of the Prospect Junior High 
School, who has been in charge of the 
building since its erection 22 years ago, 
recalls that none of the clay tile stair treads 


in the school have cupped or broken in 
their 22 years of use 

Although about 750 students use the 
stairs every school day, Mr. Goelz says, the 
tile tread needs to be mopped down only 


U 


to | 


H" Variable 
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bey Variable 
10” to 12% 





Plaster «> 
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Furring Channels a>” 
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Plate Stringer ~ “ty y 


Section tile 


tread 
showing typical closed well 
stairway construction. 


through stair 




























































The stairway after 22 years of hard 
use by some 750 pupils a day. The 


hard-burned 
cupping and 


clay tile has resisted 
absorption of dirt. 


once a week. No detergents are necessary. 
The glazed tile walls need to be wiped down 
only once a year. A 2500-pound dishwasher 
and other heavy equipment have been 
moved on the stairs without damage to the 
treads. 

According to Mr. Goelz. the tile tread 
does not absorb dirt, dropped candy or 
food, and even composition-soled shoes do 
not leave marks. No painting or other main- 
tenance is necessary 

Experience with tile stair treads shows 
that they reduce the stairway accident 
hazard: (1) They do not hold slippery wax 
transferred from they do not 
cup or get thin, providing an uneven sut 
face on which to step; (3) the treads like 
the landing provide an abrasive surface of 
constant slip resistance; (4) the light- 
colored surface contributes to illumination 
and makes objects dropped on stairs visible 
and easily avoidable 

State school building code requirements 
can be met with tiles both 
height, and tire safety. Three shapes pro- 
vide tread widths from 10 inches to 12% 
inches, and riser heights from 4 inches to 
10 inches. Standard tread units, standard 
riser units, and floor-and-landing units, with 
varying mortar joints, meet all the vertical 
and horizontal construction requirements 
for any story height and at any degree of 
slope that is necessary. The three necessary 
shapes are designed for easy saw cutting as 
required in construction. 

We have found the tile entirely econom- 
ical and practical from a_ construction 
standpoint for remodeling existing stairs in 
older buildings 

To an architect, it is important that the 
tile enables a standard of construction 
which greatly simplifies the job of stair 


floors: (2) 


as to slope, 


designing and also insures economies in 
cleaning and maintenance throughout the 
vears of their use 
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Great Tablee live forever 


Yesterday's Colonial Folding Table... 


was an innovation in practical furniture. 
This Early Colonial walnut table 
was truly a great step ahead in 


furniture designed for extra usefulness. 





offer you an advanced design 


concept for school tables that “tf 
. “ ”» . 4 VA > 
can be “put away.” The legs 4 
fold smoothly for storage — 
A [™ 


will not unfold accidentally. 
The table is so rigidly braced, i - 
so well constructed, it is fre- 
quently used for a permanent 
table. Hundreds of schools are 
already making effective use 
of new Griggs folding tables. 





Griggs folding tables come in two sizes, five color- 
ful metal finishes, two smart wood finishes and 
Formica or masonite tops. 


G Ri et cH If you haven’t had the opportunity to see 


Griggs complete seating line, better send for 
the latest catalog 0 You'll receive the 


Equipment name of a nearby distributor, too. 
Company —— BELTON, TEXAS 
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Athletic fields cost money... 
they need the protection of 


USS CYCLONE FENCE! 


= these days of organized outdoor school activity, the 
athletic field has become a most important and expensive 
part of the school plant. And as such it deserves to be pro- 
tected night and day with strong, sturdy Cyclone Fence. 

Besides protection from vandalism, Cyclone Fence dis- 
courages non-paying guests at school events, and eliminates 
the chances of neighborhood teams “borrowing” the field for 
private contests without approval. Cyclone can also be in 
stalled around the edge of the playing field to keep spec- 
tators safely on the sidelines, out of the players’ way. 

You can buy cheaper fence than Cyclone, but it will cost 
you more per year. Cyclone gives full value for your dollar. 
Nothing but brand-new, top-quality material is used through 
out. Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. Gates won't 
drag. The chain link fabric is woven from heavy steel wire 
and galvanized after weaving for greatest resistance to rust 
and corrosion. And Cyclone is erected by full-time, Cyclone- 
trained experts. Our engineers, located in principal cities, 
will gladly supply you with data, and advice on your par- 
ticular school fencing job. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 





] Cyclone Fence, Dept. S-84, Waukegan, Ill. | 
| Please send me without obligation, complete information | 
] on Cyclone Fence and Gates. | 
ts cn ete lt mance sah new eke eeu esren weEee | 
EE EO OTT ONES PVE 
| City | EE | 
ee a 
*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 
Se ae a ee We ae ee Se | i ee ee 





Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 

Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


MAXIMUM 
SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 





Send for folder with complete specifications. 










UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 








USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
en 


EASY TO 
SET UP 


























PAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2738 S. 34TH STREET @ 


THE STRONGEST, 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE 


MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


MADE! 





Cali BRoadway 1-3337 
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MILITARY LEAVES 


ine 


legislature when it made the classification 
originally 

Second, the courts are not likely to in 
validate a statutory classification on the 
basis of its being prohibited “class” legisla- 
tion — where the public unquestionably de- 
rives benefit from such classification 

Third, nothing but a clear violation of 
the Constitution will justify the judiciary 


in nullifying a legislative enactment 


Fourth, the preference of veterans in ap- 
plications for civil service, or the granting 
of limited military leave with full pay to 
governmental employees, are reasonable 
legislative classifications and are not viola- 
tive of a Constitutional prohibition against 

special legislation 

Fifth, the provisions of the 1949 Pennsyl- 
vania School Code, as it relates to leaves 
of absence for school employees, must be 
exercised in strict conformity with the pro 
visions of related Acts (relating to leaves 
of absence for military service), which — as 
a matter of public policy apply to all 
public employees 

Sixth, a local board resolution, though 
based on a provision ol the School Code 
must not be in conflict with the provisions 
of applicable, non-School Code legislation 


BINDING SPECIFICATIONS 


rhe Los Angeles board of education has re 
cently adopted a new form of specifications 
and contract for the summer binding of maga- 
zines and books used in elementary and second 
ary S4 hools 

Phe specifications accept as basic the A.L.A 
Minimum Specifications for Class A Library 
Binding. The binders are required to collate 
ind complete all books by transferring pages 
from one copy to another so as to obtain the 
greatest number of perfect copies. Torn pages 
must be neatly mended with linen paper 

All books ar to be oversewn with strong 
linen thread and end sheets are to be rein 
forced with muslin and oversewn. Books are 
to be glued with a flexible glue, lined and 
rounded. Standard binder’s board is to be 
used and cloth covering is to be buckram or 
equal. Lettering is to be done in gold or 
colored foil 


The specifications and contract form were 
worked out by D. Boone, purchasing agent of 
the board of education 


LABELING INVALID 


An Alabama law requiring the labeling of 
textbooks to indicate that the authors or the 
writings therein are not known to be advocates 
of Communism or Marxist Socialism, or 
members or ex-members of the Communist 
party, or members of a Communist-front 
organization, has been declared invalid under 
the Alabama constitution 


INSURANCE COST CUT 


A. S. Nibecker, a. business manager of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., school system, has 
reported that the over-all cost of fire insur 
ance of the school plant will be reduced by 
$75,000 during the year beginning May 1, 
1954 

The underwriting insurance companies have 
reduced their rates on school building insur 
ance by 40 per cent on frame school buildings, 
20 per cent on Class A and B buildings, and 
10 per cent on Class C structures. All existing 
policies have been canceled and_ rewritten 
under the new rates. The average reduction 
is 18.3 per cent 
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NOX, ILL. 





to minutes 


DUPLICATOR 


Never before 


LOW PRICE 


Plus Fed. Excise Tax 








l Name 







HAMMOND, IND. 









"Our School's 
getting an 
, Old Town 
i Inklese 


Duplicator!" 


Say goodbye and good riddance to duplicating 
headaches. Now, cut hours of copymaking work 
with an OLD TOWN Inkless 


FAST—Faster than a copy a second! 
CLEAN 
EASY—Anyone can operate! 
BRILLIANT 
VERSATILE—6 to 600 copies—postcards to posters! 


ECONOMICAL 
to last 


No inks, stencils, plates, make-ready, clean-up! 


Unmatched legibility, 1 to 6 colors at once! 


Costs least to buy, use, maintain. Built 
at a price schools can afford 


Get the complete facts on the many advantages of an 
OLD TOWN Inkless DUPLICATOR.,. It can mean time 


$ 1 4 =) SO and money saved NOW. Mail the coupon TODAY! 







































































need 


etm Tooke 


T on TOWN CORPORA on 


D TOWN CORPORATION, Dept. AS-8 
345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on the OLD 
TOWN Model 9S Inkless Duplicator. 


Modern Schools 





School 





Address 





State 





EE memebers 
Uliijciisnmsqubeanane ieeusnaasaenauatiadepememaeae 









TALLADEGA NEW 








YORK, N. Y. 

























SCHOOL" FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


SCHOOL 


the 





BOND SALES 
May, 1954 


bonds were 


month 
ol 


During 
WINK 


the fol 
recorded 


of 
chool 


1 ‘ 49 ) N. Carolina : 4 (yf 
| 001.006 Ohie 4 


Pens nia 141,00 


ew York 
Phe 
Phe average 


end of May 


SCHOOL 


the 
western 


$144,879 
cent at 


total sales amounted 
yield was l 


to 
per 


,788 
the 


BUILDING 


month ot 
tate 
contract 
period 
initial 
timated valuation ol 
$01,114,424 
During the month of 
reported that contract 
educational buildings, in 
Rocky Mountains. The 
$189,036,000 
* The 
approved 
chool 


During 
let 11 
ings at a total 
During the same 
reported ra the 
The « 
to be 


June contracts were 
for 163 school build 
OL $49,873,818. 
projects were 
of development 
these buildings is 


in 
cost 
197 


tayves 


May, 1954, 

were let 
tates 

contract 


Dodze 
8400 
the 

Was 


lor 
east of 


cost 


ia state board of education has 
additional 204 worth of 
building construction, most of which 
is for new Negro schools. The board 1 

ported that one half of the state’s $178,971,750 
chool building Negro school 
facilities 
® Clark 
Abington 
and 


$5,688 


an 


program 1 lor 


Pa 
bo: ard 
lor 


The 
has 
new 


Clarks Summit 
approved plans 
hig h and 


Summit 
“SO hool 


specifications school 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Latest 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Previo 





M 
Item Date Figure VUonth 
School Building Construction May, 1954 $189,036,000 $170,918,00 
School Building Construction June, 1954 $9,873,818 20,665,661 
Total School Bond Sales May, 1954 144,879,788 137,94 5 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds May, 1954 2.51% 2.49 
New Construction Expenditures* May, 1954 $ 43,000,000 $ ( On 
Construction Cost Index June, 1954 589 556 
U. S. Consumers’ Prices‘ May, 1954 115.0 114 
Wholesale Price Index June 29 110.0 111 
Total Population of the U.S May 1 161,969,0( 161,7 
*Compiled July 6, 1954 American Appraisal ¢ Milwa 
Dodge figure for tate east of Re Mt { Dept. of Labor 
211 states west of Rocky Mt U. S. De { Commerce 
Bond Buyer I ye 
‘Joint estimate, Depts. of ¢ nerce & Lal Including armed erst 
grade school buildings, estimated to cost ¥%& Schwenksville, Pa. The school board has 
$1,484,154 approved preliminary plans for an elementat 
%& San Gabriel, Calif. Construction work school, to cost $375,000 
has started on a new high school, to cost 
$3,400,000. The school which will have an SCHOOL BUDGETS 
enrollment of 2400, will be completed in #& Nashville, Tenn. Approved $5,931,895 
1955 *® The Knox County, Tenn chool board 
%& St. Paul, Minn. The school board has a budget of $3,559.41 
approved a new lighting improvement pro %& San Francisco, Calif. Adopted $24,040,4 
gram, to cost $1,000,000. Fluorescent lighting & The Bibb ¢ Ga., board approved $ 
systems will be installed in 30 old schools a Ambridge, Pa. Adopted — $1,031 
% Erlinger, Ky. Bids have been received for > iran Ky. Adopted $1,503,794 
the construction of the new Lloyd High est - Mo. Adopted < | 
School, to cost about $750,000. 511.029 
%& The Dougherty County, Ga., school board % Burbank, Cal Approved $6,936.47 I 
has decided to convert the old Flint School 5,141 
into a school administration building. About w& San Jose, Calif. Adopted $7,528.81 
$1,500 will be expended in the remodeling & Bristol Township, Levittown, Pa., ad 
of the building, which will provide offices dg 
, %® Ouder Utah Approved $4 Ir 
for the superintendent of schools, the board $64 re 
meeting room, the office of the director ot de Opelouss, La. “St. Landry. parish approved 
maintenance and purchasing, the elementary 628.716 
school co-ordinator, the visiting teacher, the * Allentown Pa Adopted $5,126,00( I 
lunchroom = supervisor, the supervisor ot 
colored schools, and the speech therapist e Salt Lake City, Utah $11,49¢ 





COWAN’S STUR-D-STAC NESTING scHOOL CHAIRS! 


The 
seating 


The 
has 


this 


COWAN 


ultimate 


weight strength and an at- 
tractive appearance. Designed 
for correct posture and maxi- 
mum seating comfort. 
sands of these chairs are in 
constant 
throughout the West Coast. 
STUR-D-STAC 
been 
seven years achieving an out- 
standing and dependable 
ord of service. Increased pro- 
duction facilities now make 
unusual 
to schools all over the nation. 


7% Hardwood saddle type seats and contour back rests 
from the strongest tubular aircrafts aluminum alloy. 
frame never requires refinishing. 


in classroom 
combining  light- 


Thou- 
use in schools 


CHAIR 


tested for over 


rec- 


chair available 


Check these outstanding features: 





@ Noiseless, 


INC. 


808 R Street 
Sacramento, California 


@ Frames fabricated 
@ Durable aluminum 
no-mar rubber tips on legs 


@ All chairs of the same series nest together, saving valuable space for class- 
room activities. 


17 CHAIR HEIGHTS: C-53 series available in 10-11-12-13-14 inch heights 
C-54 series available in 15-16-17-18 inch heights. 


School districts using these chairs continually place repeat 
orders for the Cowan STUR-D-STAC NESTING SCHOOL CHAIR. 


Ask your school distributor for prices and delivery or write: 


PRODUCTS CO., 
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In these cities—and many more— 
there are schools using 5 to 40 
IBM Electrics. 





18208 mame 











Electric ‘Typewriters 





International Business Machines - 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





































































































































































































EXHIBITS . . . DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES - BULLETINS 











Specially designed to fit any 
installation, whether indoor or 
outdoor, and priced to fit your 
budget. 





Poblocki cases to be 
the highest in quality, 
design, appearance and structure. 


Specify 
sure of 






We invite you to write for any 
information. 


























RINMICKINEIC AVE l y, Wisconsin 














Z&H BICYCLE RACK 


FINEST IMPROVEMENT IN 
BICYCLE RACKS IN 
50 YEARS 


Permanent Are Welded 
All Steel Construction 


@ The Z & H Rack is practically inde- 
structible. Made from tubular steel, 
each five foot rack holds SIX bikes. 
Sections may be fastened to ground or 
concrete. New sections may be added. 
Holds bikes rigid. Will not scratch or 
Painted safety red. Use this bet- 
ter rack and save. Write for details. 


mor. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON DIRECT ORDERS 


Z &H PRODUCTS 


Bellevue Nebraska 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 





The Superintendency of Public Schools 





An Anxious Profession By Willard B. Spalding 
Cloth pp., $1.50. Harvard University Press, Cam 
bridge, Ma 

Th 19 Inglis lecture it t present social and 

itica onditions which make difficult the office of 

iiet Ano execut t and wt r we f inxiety n 
the minds of incumbent neerning their C n 
providing efficient sche ind which fina endanger 
their permanence in office. As a mear mpr 
the iperintendent efficiency and relieving strain 
the lecturer suggests more lear-cut understanding of 
the four accepted meaning efficiency 


administrative 


and the use of democratic techniques for solving prob 
Irms and effectively getting the o-operation f all 
oncerned in doing the day-by-day ob of education 
There are in the author uggestion for the develop 
ment of a theory and practice of dynamic hool 
administration points for disagreement. Much progre 

n this theory has been made due to the improving 
work of the practical men and women in the field 
State Government Finance, 1953 

Paper, 65 pp., 40 cents. U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, 1954, Washington » a * 

Th ummary of the revenue and = expenditures 
of state governments indicate that there has been 
a continued increase. Expenditure for education in 
19 were 4,382 million dollar in increase of 8.8 
per cent over the previou year The total per 
Capita was $28.28 


Higher Education: Statistical Summary 


By Henry G Badger. Circular N 40) I S 
Office of Education, Washington 2 D. ¢ 


This circular indicates that in 1951 


there were 

1832 institutions of higher learning in the United 

State a decrease of 19 from 1949 50. The total 
faculty wa 44.488 The total enrollment wa 
11,889, of whom 1,877 were undergraduate 


School Building Needs in Lower Merion 


Paper, 137 pp. Published by Engelhardt, Engel 
hardt & Leggett, 551 Fifth Ave New York 17, N. ¥ 

This survey of the school plant of Lower Merion 
township school district, Ardmore, Pa., included such 
phase as existing facilitie future enrollments and 
capacitic costs and financing, capacities and sizes of 
building ratings of building migration of families 
into the township, nonresident pupils, and distribution 
of future enrollment The irvey experts pr sent 
practical and readily attainable recommendations to 
the school board for presently needed facilitic the 
desirable ultimate program remodeling ind = new 
chools, priority construction, and cost The alter 
nate proposed range n cost from $4 000 ,OOf to 
$5,900,000. The report sets a new standard of attrac 
tivene and) =sunderstandability 


Size of Class 


Circular Ne 5, 1954 








Paper 6 pp $ Re-earch 
Division, N-E.A., Washington, D. ¢ 

Thi tudy embrace the cla ize im 41 urban 

chool districts of 10 to 100,000 populatior 195 
54 school year. It reports that the increase of th 
median e rose trom pupils in 1949 50 
tr ) I in 1953-54. There w a1 decrease mn 
very mall lasse and in classe enrolling and 
more children, but a distinct increase in classes between 
and » 34. Change in median cla ize in 
unior and senior high schools have been mixed, but 


generally have tended to be higher 


The report ure that 25 pupils is the most desir 
able siz ind while rogr is normal in classes up 
to 5, the more omplex goa of probl'm = solving 
elf-guidance and personality adjustment must be 


neglected 


Staff Development the Supervisor's Job 


Manual No. 6. Paper, 40 pp., 2¢ 
Superintendent of Documents, Go 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Training cents 


vernment Printing 


A pamphlet intended to assist supervisor in 
developing office people so that they will become 
valuable to an organizotion. The beoklet points out 
five ways to speed learning, offers basic tools which 






have proved valuable, and suggests a form of jot 


given on working out problems 


instruction. Tips are | 
n iff meetings and on the training of employee 


There s a guide for writing statements of 


and «performance 


requirement 





Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Public School Systems 








Compiled by Lester B. Herlihy. Bulletin N 1 
195 Price 5 cent | S. Office kd ition 
Washington , &.* 

The circular presents data ncerning rrent ex 
penditures per pupil in publi chor ystem n 1? 

th a populatior if §,000 or more The 

ep hows that the median current expenditure per 
pup average daily attendance for the Y 

em I he arg population group was $1.50 
per school day; for tl total annual expenditure per 
pupil, the median wa 74.17. In the le ‘ 
groups of 93 citie 5,000 to 99,9 i ation 
th comparable expenditure per pup were $1 
per day and $250.82 per school year per puy 


School Facilities for Science Instruction 
Edited by John § 

National Science 

Sixteenth St NW 
With the ex 


Richardson. Cloth 6¢ 
u Teacher Associat 1201 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


$5.50 





on 1 a cant Dulletir { the 
U.S. Office of ication, issued in 195 there have 
been no authoritative publications on the planning 
of science teaching room ince 1928 The present 
book a full dre presentation of the problem a 
een by representative teacher of ence bject 
and a group of educational consultant The pe 
of the study embraces (1) the princiy ing 
the arrangement and use of lence root I 
structional and special aspects of arrangement and 
finish of cience  facilitic elementa 





schools (5) genera cience Troon ¢ I KS 
laboratorie (7) chemistry laboratorie 

laboratories, (9) rooms and = details f vecialized 
course (10) teacher training  facilitic The need 
of analyzing proposed science activitie as «the ap 


proach for laying out facilities and selecting 


and equipment is made clear in each chapte storage 
and preparation needs are discussed and a t 
of actual plans i hown. Teachers and school exec 


tives confronted with the need for planning a new 


building or remodeling an old one will find th tudy 


a treasury of ideas and practical directior 


Supplying Our Schools 


Paper pp. New York City board of education 
110 Livingston St Brooklyn 2, N. ¥ 

This section of — the iperintendent’s report 
1952. 53 deals in detail with the scope of the opera 
tions of the Bureau of School Suppli the nature 
and volume materials purchased, the services con 
tracted for, and the method of operation. The pur 
chasing program of the New York Cit choo 
involve expenditur of well over ~ , ( i 
year ering a wide range of materia and 
mod itic The superintendent of supplice taff 
of more than {00 buyers, inspectors, clerk offic 
and store worker The Bureau maintain 4 ip 
depository, a food purchasing and storage d 
a furniture buying unit, a central postage division 


uel unit, and a salvage division 


What to Do? 


Mod>rnization versu 
Commission on School 
Albany, N. ¥ 

This 
the ¢ 
chool 
yuilding should be 
placed. It takes up 
modernization, | 


Stic ot 


Replacement I Ape 


Building 


pamphlet, the fourth in a serie describe 


ential questions which must be answered 


authorities in the course of determining wl 


a abandoned, modernized, or re 
1) possible 


litability of site, (3) 


abandonment without 


character 


tructure (4) conformance with standard 


(5) cost comparison and (6) other considerations 


involving space standards, periods of 


irance, and 


usetulne cost 


of ir operation and maintenance aspects 


Costs Per Pupil in Ohio City Schools 


Compiled by John C. Herrick and E. C. Strickland 
Paper, 22 pp. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State Univ rsity, Columbus, Ohio 

An analysis of 1952 53 expenditures in the city 
chool districts of Ohio. The report shows that the 
cost for total current expenses during the year 


and the 
$81.69 


amounted to $242.55 grand total was $266.08 


Capital outlay cost 
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Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota 


or meals that appeal 


If you could look behind the walls of this mam- 
moth plant and into the kitchen where thousands 
of meals are prepared daily, you would see the 
Sexton label on many foods, including the spices 
and seasonings that mean so much in the prepa- 
ration of tasty meals, Sexton spices are among 
our special prides. We select only the finest, mill 
them daily and package them immediately to 
protect all their flavor and pungency,—in special 
sized containers for the chef—in handsomely 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1954 styled containers for the guest. 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





MASTER CONTROL LOCKERS 
Fred Medart Products, St. Louis, Mo., re 


cently has introduced their elementary 
teel wardrobe line, “Medart Robes, 
with automatic group locking control and 
positive pre-latching. A single key and latch 
handle provides the master control with which 
one person can lock or unlock an entire group 
ol Grade-Rob« Pushing the handle down 
ind turning the key locks and 
pre-latches the group 


school 
Grade 


automatically 


Grade-Robes are furnished assembled with 
any number of individual units up to 10 
Fach unit is inches wide, 60 inches high 
without legs, and 15 inches deep. Three dif 


lerent interior 


teachers’ 


available. A 
wardrobe and a bookcase can be in 
corporated into the assembly 
Flush installation requires an 
recess 16 inches deep. No 
or other finishing is required. Grade-Robes 
furnished with or without legs, 
ind special color baked enamel finishes are 
ivailable at small extra 
For further information write 
Products, Inc., Section 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo 


(For Convenience Circ'e Index Code 061) 


arrangement are 


unfinished 
framing, flooring, 


can also be 
cost 


Fred Medart 
S.BJ., 3535 DeKalb 


HEATING CONTROL FEATURES 


\ triple featured heating control system 
has been developed for schools that provides 








control of temperatures in individual class 
rooms, at the same time permitting the prin 
cipal to maintain push-button supervision 
over conditions through the use of a master 


control panel. Designed by the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, the 
ystem also doubles as a fire alarm 

The thermostat is an adaptation of Honey 
well’s individual classroom control instrument 
Individual thermostats are wired to the ma 
ter panel in the principal's 
other convenient location 
a sensitive fire-detecting element and relay 
which sounds an alarm and indicates on the 
master control panel the exact location of the 
blaze 

rhe new equipment can be 
most pneumatic control systems which utilize 
individual thermostats 

For further information write 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn 


othce or some 


rhermostats include 


installed with 


classroom 
Vinneapoli 


Section SBJ,, 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 062) 





Master Panel 


BUSINESS VIEWS 
EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


Following excerpts are from a message pub 
lished in the May 26, 1954, Wall Street Jou 
nal by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Mi polis, Minn., ior the purpose 
of increasing the businessman’s interest in 
helping to solve our educational problems 
Future of Your 





The Present of 
Susine 

It is the mark of a thinking man to realize that 
what is in preparation today governs to a great ex 
tent what tomorrow will be Busin filled with 
thinking men 

Why then are we so 
when it comes to the 
tem and how present 


adversely on our 


Education Is_ the 


blind, for the most part 
needs of our educational sy 
chool shortcomings will work 
busine fortune for years to 
comer 


Ihe children of today are the workers of tomorrow 


If they’re taught without a generous leavening of 
truly inspired and devoted teachers, they'll fall short 
n their personal live in service to their country 
ind on the job in your busine 
What, as citizen parent businessmen can we 
What is a good concrete way to begin? A 
parent and businessmen we an inform l 
4 school conditions in the communitic where we 
ive and where we operate our business. W in 
become active in the Parent-Teacher Association 
ipport or serve on the school board and work to 
that needed school bond issues are under-tood and 
pported by the community 








eemenstentemeneeeat 


#4 
Sy 
American Dryer 
NEW HAND DRYER 
Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind., 
has been named a distributor of the American 
Dryer, a new wall-mounted automatic hand 
dryer and deodorizer. It is claimed that the 
new dryer has saved up to 95 per cent on 


washroom supplies and maintenance in many 
installations 


A touch on the starting button projects 


warm air that dries hands in 18 seconds 
Both fan and heating element shut off auto 
matically after a 30-second cycle. The nozzle 
can be revolved 360 degrees for face or body 


drying 
General Electric’s Ozona‘ 
tegral part of the dryer, destroys all objec 
tionable odors with ultraviol-t ravs and funk 
tions continuously at low 
Cabinet is white porcelain and = chrome 
Castings are rustproof, and parts are heavily 


System in on 


cost 


plated. The entire unit is tamperproof and is 
guaranteed for 2'% vears against defects 
For further information write: Huntington 


Laboratories, Inc., 


Ind 


Section S.BJ., Huntington, 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 063) 







































































Model 23500 


ECONOMY TYPING DESK 


The new model No. 23500, 
“Economy Typing Desk,” was introduced re 
cently by Desks of America, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The new model’s wood construction 
absorbs vibration and leg stretchers eliminate 


called = the 


sway while guaranteeing lifetime rigidity 

Standard desk height is 26'% inches, with 
other varied heights also available. Top work 
ing surface is 17 by 32 inches. The entire 
unit is finished with three coats of natural 
lacquer on hard northern birch. 

For further information write: Desks of 
America, Inc., Section S.BJ., Bridgeport 6, 
Conn 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 064) 





FALCON LIGHTING UNIT 


Demand for lower brightness, 
ciency, and easier maintenance for 


higher effi 
school and 


office lighting has led to the development of 
a new lighting unit called the “Falcon.” The 
new lighting fixture has been designed by 
Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo., to give 
60 per cent down-light and 40-per cent up 
light, with 35-degree by 30-degree lamp 
shielding 

The new luminaire is available with either 
“300-degree white” steel side reflector or 
translucent polystrene sides. Fabricated of 
heavy gauge, zine plated, bonderized steel, 


and equipped with E.T.L 


certified apparatus, 
the Falcon is 


available for Lite in all 4 


or 8-foot lamps. The louver hinging method 
provides easy access to lamps and_ starters 
for quick servicing. New one-man hanging 
devices are available for labor-saving instal 


lation 
For further information write: Edwin F 
Guth Co., Section S.BJ., 2615 Washington 


Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo 


(For Convenience Circe Index Code 065) 


NEW IBM LECTERN 


A new design lectern with push-button con 
trol of elevation and many other 
tures has been announced by 


special tea 
International 


Business Machines Corp., New York. The top 
section of the lectern may be raised a total 
of 7 inches to proper height and its reading 
table may be tilted at various angles for 


reading convenience. The base section has two 
shelves which provide ample space tor holding 
a tape recorder, amplifier, record player, or 
other equipment. The top section is removable 
from the base for use on a banquet table 


Features of the lectern include a clock, a 
timer with light warning signal, and_ side 
microphone mounts to allow for better view 


(Continued on page 74 
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New! Brunswick brings 


exciting versatility 





Picture these new Brunswick Modular Storage Cabinets 
in your school. They’re as economical as they are attrac- 
tive...to say nothing of providing generous storage 
for books, teaching aids, incomplete assignments, 













Introducing a new addition to the Brunswick line of flexible, durable, Check these features in Brunswick 
; ‘ E a Modular Storage Cabinets ¢ fac- 
advanced-design school furniture... the Brunswick Modular Storage o,y- finished panels shipped 
Cabinet. Here is a space-saving cabinet that was born versatile...easy knocked down to cut costs * one 
° tool required for assembly ¢ avail- 
to move from wall to wall or room to room. Parts interchange to form a ; et 
able with one, two or four shelves 
variety of combinations to meet every classroom storage problem. Ex- with or without lateral divisions 


pands simply by adding units vertically. Again, Brunswick designs new 44 sliding doors in a selection of 
f 1] fol ' colors or clear plexiglass ¢ choice 
beauty and purpose for all types of classrooms! of legs or casters for self-standing 


or brackets for wall-hanging. 





Another newcomer to 
the Brunswick line... 


the Book Truck! 







For complete information about 
Brunswick Classroom Furniture, 
write for our Catalog. 






The New Brunswick Book 


Truck permits easy transpor- 








tation of weighty books or 


supplies between classrooms e 

and throughout the school SUL 

It’s light and sturdy with 
three levels of storage space, 



















ideal where library accom- 


School Equipment Division of 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


modations are limited. 











The youngest pupil can become a “roving librarian”’ with the effortless 
handling of the Brunswick Book Truck. 
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News of Products... 


of the speaker. Five additional mounts pro 
vide for broadcasting and recording micro 
phones. The lectern is constructed oi walnut 
ind all wiring is concealed 







For further information write: Jnternational 
Busine Vachines Corp., Section SBJ., 590 
Vadison Ave Vew York 2 Vv.) 


(For Convenience Circ'e Index Code 066) 











AMPRO COMBINATION SETS 


he introduction of two combination tap 
recorder-radio models is announced by Ampro 
Corp., Chicago. The Ampro Celebrity and 
Hi-Fi tape recorder-radio combinations fea 














radio set Operation of the tape recorde: 
has been simplified by an _ all-electronic 
cording and playback system. Flexibility of 
the units enables users to record in a variety 
of situations at the touch of two “piano-key” 
controls 







temperature solder 




















ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 









Accommodates a complete football 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust or 
corrosion. Individually numbered. 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.o.b. $] -60 
our Texas Mill........ 

















% Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 
Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


WORLD'S LARGE MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK. PICNI( 
PLAYGR NI WIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


fer efhcienc: The 
available with tappings 





Nelson Radiator 


panded into aluminum fins. Tubes are perma 


nently joined to copper headers with a high 


bey heat trans NSSI APPOINTMENT 
tor 


GLO 


LOLOL LO LLP OLLIE LPP LPP OLD 


7 


v 


LP MPV MF LP VhP VLD AP 


RECESSED HAND DRYER 


The Electric-Aire Engineering Corp 
cago, Ill., has introduced a new electric 


wall, the “C” Model Recessed Hand 


cover plates are installed after wall 
pletion 
Featured improvements of the new 


brushed without removing, touch 


Dryer to be mass produced with all 
ture completely automatic recording of radio interchangeable 
tp ages , especially for economical ponsive heating For further information write: Electric 
rhe instrument's built-in radio utilizes the operation. The lightweight heating elements Engineering Corp., Section S.BJ., 
tape recorder precision amplification yvstem are eamless copper tubes. mechanically ex Jac kson Bli d., ( hicago 6, Ill 
to provide tonal quality superior to standard 


radiators are 


two-pipe steam Dave McCurrach, formerly Field Director 
two-pipe hot water, and one-pipe steam heat sumed his new duties as executive manager 


ing svstems of the National School Service Institute on 
i wr \ » . > ; j e 
For further we write: Ampro Cor Cabinets, of heavy gauge steel with rounded July 1 iL W Parmente r will continue with 
( mwa ref . - > > > 
p WateOn, Section S.BJ,, NV. Western corners. are designed for both free-standing the Institute as Senior _ Counsel and devote 
fue, Chicago, Ill nds semi-recessed_ installation. Reinforced his entire time to public relations activities 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 067) front cabinet panels are removable, and : 
damper fronts are available. Units are offered MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 
in four depths 8, and 10 inches The . : has 
CONVECTOR RADIATORS ) I The Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, ha 
eleven lengths ranging from 16 to 26 inches, moved its entire establishment to new es 
A new line of convector radiators has been and three heights 24, and 32 inches at 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39 
idded to the Herman Nelson heating and For further infermation write: Herman All on one floor to facilitate activities, the 
ventilating products, it was announced recently Velson Products, American Air Filter Co., total space occupied is nearly two acres, with 
by American Air Filter Co. Louisville, Ky Inc., Section SBJ., Louisville, Ky 12,000 square feet devoted to modern offices 
The new convectors are said to be designed (For Convenience Circle Index Code 068) Continued on page 79) 
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peuuouncing... 


THE FIRST COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS SUPERVISION FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS IN THE FIELD: 


The Supervision of 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By William A. Bakamis 


Here, at last, is a complete professional manual 
for those having the duties and responsibilities 
of overseeing industrial arts programs. Ex- 
tremely practical in its approach, it covers every 
angle of supervision from its educational be- 
ginnings to the most modern evaluation, plan- 
ning and organizational techniques. Included 
are chapters on shop supply management, 
supervisory bulletins, supervisory conferences, 
constructing the courses of study, selection of 
teachers, and practically every other aspect of 
the industrial arts supervisory job. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
808 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALPVLP AP APO AP OLE LP AD AP AP POLE LP AAP AP AP LP VLP VAP VAP AP 


Chi 
hand 
in 
the 
ver 
wall 
and 


com 


dryer designed for recessed installation 
washrooms. Projecting 344 inches from 


is installed in a steel box set into the 
during construction Dryer mechanism 


are: increased air velocity and volume 
permanent air filter thet can be quickly 
action 
starter bar, new revolving air jet baffl 
convenient face and forearm drying 
others. Improved engineering techniques 
permitted the new “C’’ Model Recessed Hand 


tor 
and 
lave 


parts 


lire 


WW 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 069) 
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News of Products ... 


chine ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on 
The Asphalt Tile Institute, New York, offers a which the advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services 
copy olf recommendations adopted at their . ite di ; dverti he int di ti inf 
recent meeting on the proper floor protection available. Write direct to advertisers or use the information card in requesting informa- 
devices of school furniture bearing on asphalt tion from a number of advertisers. 

tile floors. Single copies are available without 
charge trom: Asphalt Tile Institute, Section 
S.BJ., 101 Park Ave , New V ork 17, N } Codes Page Code Page 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 070) No 








“Beauty With a Purpose . . .” is the title of a 80 American Desk Mfg. Co... 15 811 Griggs Equipment Co..... 65 
new catalog issued by All-Steel Equipment, School Furniture School Seating 
Aurora, Ill, describing their steel furniture for 
use in classrooms, offices, libraries, and locker 81 American Playground 812 Guth Co.. Edwin F....... 2 
rooms. kor a copy write ll-Steel Equip : C 74 4 
ment, Inc., Section S.BJ., Aurora, Ill Device Co.............. Lighting Fixtures 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 071) Playground Equipment 


813 Herman Nelson Unit 
American Seating Co : 

An informative brochure whick describes and 82 _ 9g ond Ventilator Products...... 7 

mustrates 20 basic anplications Cf RCA “FV SB j<*t tf eS eerees ees ' cover 

Eye” closed-circuit television equipment is 


available, tree of charge. Write for Form 


Heating & Ventilating 
School Seating 





814 Heywood-Wakefield Co... 61 
3R2335 from: Engineering Products Div., 83 Arlington Seating Co.... 8 
2 > ‘ School Furniture 
Section S.BJ ‘ Radio ( orp ot Imerica, h 1s . 
Camden, N. J School Seating _— _— 
; ; ternationa usiness 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 072) j ok. i es 
84 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Machines Corp.........- 69 
RU ary pcs cs versie 73 a. ; , 
A new “Fluorescent Guidebook,” written in cil tice ectric Typewriters, Program 
simple, nontechnical terms, is a basic refer ae ee Clocks 
ence booklet on fluorescent lighting published . 
by Sylvania. Written tor the user, rather than 85 Chesapeake and Ohio 816 Johnson Service Co. ae 1 
the expert, it discusses advantages of fluores Railway a ws ie 16 Temperature Control 
cent lighting, types of lamps and_ starting Coal 
methods, planned group replacement ot lamps, 
and more. Free copies trom: Sylvania Elec 86 Cowan Products Co., Inc 68 817 Krueger Metal Products. . 60 
tric Products, Inc., Section S.BJ., 60 Boston ; oy , Metal Folding Chairs 
St., Salem, Ma | Finger Painting Easel, Chart 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 073) | Rack 818 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Dee i AI a 14 
d 87 Crane Company. . 9 Company .. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Bulletin 6430 describes f , : Thermopane Windows 
Plumbing Fixtures 
their new Brown dual temperature controller, 
a versatile and rugged instrument which ir 4 : j 
prices oss iter scanesonin te cab 88 Cyclone Fence, American 819 Ludman a —* 
ing, indicating, and controlling two tempera- fj Steel & Wire Div......... 66 te ae = ae Oe 
tures. The Bulletin, which gives information #? Fences Auto-Lok Windows 
on application, control forms, and ranges, is yi 
available from: Minneapoli Honeywell Regu- ¥ 89 Fenestra Building Products 4 820 Medart Precducts, Inc., 
lator Co., Section S.BJ., 2753 Fourth Ave, } Fred il allies 
S., Minneapolis 8, Minn t Steel Windows ms ; . ‘hel ie 
Steel Lockers 
For C i Circle Ind Cod 74 . 
rer Connennanes Tee een See Sry i 810 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company .......... es Ae 821 Midwest Folding Products. 60 
The L. O. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind., : ' 
offers a new catalog titled “Correctly Con Tires, Floor Covering Folding Tables & Benches 


trolled Daylight.” It includes Draper's latest 
developments in the field, explained clearly 
ind attractively, along with standard shad 
models. For a copy write: Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Section S.BJ., Spiceland, Ind 


(Index continued on next page) 


-. 
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(For Convenience Circle Index Code 075) 


The New Perfect Positioning Scale on the 
Remington standard typewriter, designed to 
eliminate “margin mathematics” for accurate 
centering and balanced margins, is described 
and illustrated in a recently published bro 
chure. For a copy of booklet R&667) writ 
Remington Rand Inc., Section S.BJ., 31 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥ 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 076) 
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A high vacuum steam heating system (called 
Selectotherm) that adjusts tuel consumption 
to actual heating requirements is described in 
i new bulletin published by Illinois Engineer 
ing Co., Chicago. The bulletin, No. 540, is 
available on request from: —[llinois Engineering 
Co., Section S.BJ., 2035 §. Racine St., Chi 
cago 8, Ill 
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es T Is generally agreed that classroom temperatures 
should be maintained at about 55° overnight and during 
periods of shut-down in cold weather. This permits 
quick recovery to comfort conditions and more stable 
control during the first hours of the next school day. 


— 
' 


Cutting off the heat altogether, and letting the class- 
room temperature drop to 40° or 45°, makes the recov- 
ery difficult—particularly in restoring heat to the floor 








slab, walls, desks, etc.—and leads to morning room- 
temperature fluctuations, possible overheating, and ab- 
normal bodily heat losses to surrounding objects. 


a ae 


In designing unit ventilator systems to maintain an 
optimum overnight temperature, either of two methods 
ain — ‘ a a — : : , es Added controls operate unit fans Convector provides supplementary 
have been employed: a) operating the units as heaters periodically through the night. heat, but is not used during day 
(recirculation only ) under thermostat control: wed b) ABOVE: THE OLD WAYS— BELOW: THE NESBITT WAY 
installing supplementary gravity heating with additional 


piping and controls. 
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Extensive field tests have proved that when Wind-o- 
line Radiation is integrated with Nesbitt Syncretizers, 
the combined gravity heating capacity is ample to main- 
tain overnight temperatures of 55° in zero weather. 
Hence this one system that sets the standard for daytime 





performance eliminates the cost of separate provision in 
each room for maintaining overnight temperatures, and 





simplifies—for greater economy—the control of over- ig 
night temperatures from one location in the building. Sr as ae - 
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° ; os e Gravity heat of Syncretizer and Wind-o-line maintains satisfactory 
Se w Eneinee , port SL-6, ? 
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